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John Ingram: tall and steeled for expansion 


by Tony Noble 

WHEN John Ingram, manag¬ 
ing director of New Zealand 
Steel, gels up from behind his 
desk he just keeps on going... 
until he reaches his full height 
around 6ft 5in. An appropriate 
size for the man at the top of 
one jewel in the crown of Na¬ 
tional's now-shaky “Think 
Big" strategy. 

With Aramoana smelter 
plana tarnished by the with¬ 
drawal of Alusuisse, New 
Zealand Steel got the Govern¬ 
ment green light to take the 
first $450 million step in an ex¬ 
pansion programme due to cost 
at least $800 million — in to¬ 
day’s dollars. 

Ingram exudes confidence as 
he launches into a summary of 
the benefits he expects the com- I 
pany to gain from the new pro¬ 
gramme. 

By 1986, with both stages 
complete, plant output of steel 
is planned to increase from to¬ 
day's 150,000 tonnes to 
750,000 tonnes. 30 per cent of 
the output will be exported and 
the remainder will satisfy 75 to 
80 per cent of the domestic 
market. 

Employment at the Glen- 
brook plant is expected to dou¬ 
ble to about 2600. And a total 
of 4000 jobs — including coal 
field employment and other 
spin-off jobs — will almost cer¬ 
tainly be created, regardless of 
political uncertainties sur¬ 
rounding other more con¬ 
troversial major projects. 

Shareholders, too, should 
benefit. As Ingram explains, 
the existing plant is not highly 
efficient. "Our refining costs 
are quite high ai the moment, 
but will come down consider¬ 
ably with the new planr. Right 
now we are compering with the 
other big steelmakers on inter¬ 
national markets, but we could 
not yet claim to match Japanese 
or Australian costs. 

“When the new plant comes 
on-line, with the patented im¬ 
provements in the iron sand to 
steel process, we expect to be 
able to make steel for about the 
same cost as the Japanese," he 
said. 

If this does happen, then the 
profitability of the company 
must increase; although In¬ 
gram is cagey about predicting 
the level of any future 
dividends-, “This is a matter for 
the board, but I can say chat rhe 
object will be 10 hold dividends 
in real terms. And on the com¬ 
pletion of the expansion earn¬ 
ings in real terms will grow." 

The company's future profit¬ 
ability must also be measured 
against the financial burden of 
the $800 million expansion. 
Here, too, the company is in a 
favourable position. A separnte 
company — the New Zealand 
Steel Development Company 
- will finance, and initially 
own, the expansion. This com¬ 
pany will be owned 60 per cent 
by the Government and 40 per 
cent by New Zealand Steel. 

Once the expansions are com¬ 
pleted by the development 
company they will be leased 
back tu New Zealand Steel, 
filler, the development com¬ 
pany will be wound up, rhe 
assets taken over by New 
Zcalund Steel — at cost — and 
the Government rewarded in a 
way which Ingram prefers 
should remain confidential un¬ 
til shareholders have been in¬ 
formed. 

One question mark hanging 
Over the future profitability of 
the company arises from the 
present depressed state of the 
world steel market* Critics of 
the company's expansion ques¬ 
tion rhe wisdom of expanding 


an industry with uncertain 
long-term prospects. Ingram 
dismisses these critics. 

“I have just come back from 
the International Iron and Steel 
Institute's meeting in Toronto 
where representatives of the in¬ 
dustry from all over the world 
give their prognoses of the 
future. The current world steel 
making capacity is known, and 
the expected growth in demand 
is predicted at 1 % to 2 pci cent 
over the next five or six years. 


behind and becoming establish¬ 
ed in the eyes of investors firm¬ 
ly in the blue chip category. 

A source of obvious satisfac¬ 
tion for Ingram who says he 
took the top job at New 
Zealand Steel more than ID 
years ago for mainly idealistic 
reasons: “I felt I could make a 
bigger contribution to the na¬ 
tion by coming here — but I 
don’t want to overplay that. At 
the time it was just getting 
under way and there was an op- 


Boving and Co ANZ Proprie¬ 
tory Ltd as an assistant en¬ 
gineer.” 

It was here that Ingram gain¬ 
ed his experience in working on 
large construction projects 
such as the Snowy River hydro 
development. His work for 
Bovlng also took him overseas 
to Europe and Scandinavia. 

In the mid-1950s he became 
managing director of Boving 
and held that position until his 
return to New Zealand in 1962. 


consensus management is a bit 
of a hackneyed term, but we 
discuss problems and solve 
them mutually. I have a manag- 
ment committee and each 
member contribute8 his own 
special skills." 

Industrial troubles at New 
Zealand Steel are not unheard 
of, but Ingram pushes the con¬ 
cept of New Zealand Steel as a 
fair employer — an image that 
will be vital to attract workers 
to staff the new expansion. 
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"Although this is a pretty 
low growth figure, by the latter 
half of this decade over 90 per 
cent of the world's steel making 
capacity will be taken up. At 
this point you get Imbalances in 
the supply and demand situa¬ 
tion and you get price pressure. 

“Another important thing to 
remember is that many over¬ 
seas steel plants arc old and 
have been operating at less than 
full capacity for some time. 
One German I talked to at the 
conference said that although 
they have a capacity to make 65 
million tonnes of steel a year, 
they would now have a struggle 
to make 50 million tonnes ■— 
the plant has not been main¬ 
tained and staiThave been shed. 

"Even in the Pacific Basin 
our production U Just a drop in 
the bucket — markets are not a 
problem bow and I don't think 
they will be in the future.' 1 

Right now problems for New 
Zealand Steel seem to belong to 
the past. The company is leav¬ 
ing its risky, pioneering image- 


portunity to put my own stamp 
on the company’s develop¬ 
ment." 

Cramped In a black leather 
choir, hu tall frame and down- . 

to-cftxth maartcr suggest'the ; 
practical' man rather than the!' 
top echelon corporate ad¬ 
ministrator. Perfectly at home 
explaining his company, he is 
diffident about discussing 
himself and his background. 

"My Father began as a 
locomotive driver with New 
Zealand Railways, but later 
became a respected business 
man in Nelson, owning an 
engineering firm and later q 
motor dealership. I went to 
Nelson College, left to join the 
Air Force as a Bight mechanic 
and fitter during World War II; 
and afterwards went to Canter¬ 
bury University where 1 gained 
a degree in mechanical engin¬ 
eering. 

- “1 then joined the Ministry 
of Works, working on hydro 
■ projects, and lu 1952. went with 
rrty wife to Australia to Join 


He then joined Cable Price 
Corporation as chief engineer, 
but in the same year was pro¬ 
moted to managing (Erector. 

' -’A rapid promotion he ex- 
• plains as “h natural progression 
reallyj it's something that 
evolves. You get Involved lu 
design and construction — you 
like the work — you know more 
about it than others coming in 
— more people join —■ you start 
to manage them." 

In 1969 Ingram left Cable 
Price to take up the top job at 
New Zealand Steel, a company 
which under Woolf Fisher had 
a tradition of innovation and a 
team approach to problem-solv¬ 
ing — traditions which Ingram 
has festered. 

Although he has no formal 
managment training he feels 
that an engineer’s background 
adapts well to management — 
easier rot. an engineer to 
become a manager than vice- 
' veraq. ' 

' "I have got some very gm 
ofikldcrt working fp P m c _ 
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“We are not running a holi¬ 
day camp," he says, “but we 
are proud of our record as an 
employer and have a very low 
level of staff turnover com¬ 
pared to the industry average, 
we have staff superannuation, 
apprentice training schemes 
and assist our workers with 
housing finance." 

He doesn't feel that any 
special measures will be needed 
to attract the new workforce — 
“the job will be enough.” 

Ingram shies away from 
discussing politics. “I'm 
apolitical," he says. 

"Things are going ahead 
very quickly. I wouldn’t like to 
see a long hiatus. The resources 
we a?e going to apply, and our 
consultants are going to apply, 
“e very expensive. : 

* But I would hope we could 
persuade any new government 
we have got to go ahead in the 
interests of the nation. After all, 
we HU all the criteria: we are 
New Zealand owned, will pro- 
vide a large number of jobs, use - 






local resources, are prepared to 
live under a CER situation 
with Austalia following the 
completion of the expanded 
workB, and because we will be 
an industrial base we will fur¬ 
ther aid the export of New 
Zealand goods and the growth 
of local industry. 

“New Zealand Steel began 
under a Labour Government 
and I am confident they would 
see the project as being good 
for the nation.” 

Another sensitive topic is the 
past and present Government 
involvement in New Zealand 
Steel. The National Govern¬ 
ment has, over the years, 
gradually divested itself of the 
state holdings. Ingram is keen 
for the Government to have a 
stake in the company and 
regrets National’s policy in 
this. 

“1 think the company would 
have preferred the Government 
to retain a degree of ownership. 

I think the formation of New 
Zealand Steel ns a partnership 
between the Government and 
the people of New Zealand was 
an ideal way to get it goinc 
because we had the security 
that Government offered when 
launching the new technology, 
but we also had the discipline 
of reporting to the public.” 

A quick glance at the htaoty 
of iron sand exploitation in 
New Zealand — a succession ol 
illusory successes and techno¬ 
logical failures — lends under¬ 
standing to the company’s 
desire to have the back-up ol 
Government support. 

The potential of the sand was 
quickly recognised by the early 
European settlers, but all the 
early attempts to smelt the sand 
using blast furnace technology 
failed. The high titanium con¬ 
tent of the sand melted into a 
sticky viscous substance that 
choked the furnace. 

The first real breakthrough 
came with the development 
overseas of the direct reduction 
process — the iron is removed 
from the sand without being 
melted. 

In 1959, to exploit this pro¬ 
cess, the then Labour Govern¬ 
ment set up the New Zealand 
Steel Investigating Company. 
Woolf Fisher was appointed 
chairman of the company 
which worked closely with tne 
DSIR and other consultants to 
produce a report. This repost 
resulted in the formation or 
New Zealand Steel In 1965 
with a public shareholding oj 
51 per cent, the remainder 
by the Government. 

Glenbrook, near Waluku, 
south of Auckland, was chosen 
as the site for the mill, aM* 
Waikato North Head as the • 
source of iron sand. 

In March 1970 the plan 
began to produce commercial 
quantities of steel. But, .*•■**, 
gram recalls, not without prob¬ 
lems. First production runs 
were a "real disaster”. 

But the company persevered- 
“We have always had to be In¬ 
novative. Fortunately, right 
from the time of Woolf Fbbtf 
we have had a policy of hiring 
the best research people. Today 
We have slx FhDs on the stall 
@nd have- refined, the direct. 
reduction process to thi polnj 
yvhefe it works ‘efficiently.’ 
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Poly goes to PM 


by Stephen Bell 

l‘KlMl-. MimMvt Rob Mwl- 
dotm may be I’mced lo in¬ 
tervene in the computer in- 
dmiry’s bitter “private versus 
state enterprise” lest ease. 

Lobbying over tile Develop- 
men 1 I 7 inance Corporal ion- 
backed I’oly school computer 
system is now going straight to 
the top. At least two representa¬ 
tions, one neutral, oik- emotive¬ 
ly umi-l’oly, have gone to the 
l'rime Minister's Department. 

Sources dose 10 the Poly 
debate suggest Muldyoil is 
developing an interest in the 
argument, which has so fur 
been confined in I Education 
Department, Dl'T! and State 
Si -1 vices Commission level. 


T in- diiei.l appmudie?-. liom 
tile I’ost-l’iimaiv \'e.i‘heo.’ 
Assuciaiiun and the Alnaucnm- 
putcr Industry Association, 
might, they suggest, he the trig¬ 
ger that precipitates a decision 
on school computing, 

Tlie choice is clearly to pro¬ 
vide schools with Poly, another 
standard computer or financial 
grants to buy their own 
machines, or to tolerate the 
sitinis quo. 

Poly’s own backers lutve tun 
yet made their own approach to 
the PM, but they foresee that 
the MIA's slinging criticism 
will bring a Government re¬ 
quest for a response from their 
side. 

Details Pago 3 
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lion, farmers’ protest slaughter 
of sheep in Invercargill Streets 
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Taranaki cries poor 

by Ann Taylor 


TARANAKI - the host of 
“nationally important" petro¬ 
chemical developments — has 
not enjoyed the resources to 
comply with National Develop¬ 
ment Act requirements, but 
was blasted in the synthetic gas 
plant in Planning Tribunal 
decision, 

“We have not had the finan¬ 
cial or professional resources to 
enable us to respond properly 
to demands of major develop¬ 
ments,” said New Plymouth 
town clerk Kingsley Sampson. 

“Our problem is rapidly be¬ 
ing understood and we are get¬ 
ting help from central govern¬ 
ment," he said. 

But there was little sympathy 
from the Planning Tribunal; 
hearing the Synthetic Fuels 
Corporation case to build a syn¬ 
thetic petrol plain at Motonui 
in North Taranaki. 

“The Taranaki United 
Council does not have ii region¬ 
al planning scheme” add there 
is “a lack of any regional stra¬ 
tegy »*' says judge Treadwell's, 

decision. 

"Scant regard" was- given jn 
its evidence to “the balancing 


of resource usage in the Tara¬ 
naki area.” 

And “there was no regional 
policy in respect of coaBtal 
marine resources, coastal en¬ 
vironment and areas of impor¬ 
tance to the Maori people,” 
says the decision. 

Sampson said the Taranaki 
problem was that suddenly a 
very new regional authority 
with limited resources had 
found itself tied up with Na¬ 
tional Development Act ap¬ 
plications, ■ 

The united council cannot 
tax direct but applies a levy on 
its constituent members. It can¬ 
not employ staff direct but Is 
serviced by an administrating 
authority - the New Plymouth 
City Council. 

“We have expected our city 
planning officer to also under¬ 
take regional planning,” aaid 
Sampson. ’ ■ 

; The planning division of the 
three-yeawfid united council 
■ has a vote of $25,000 a year* 

; Specific help given iby Centjal 
government has been the fund- 
■ fa g of a study on JiQUsltig needs; 
Tin .the area and a report on. in-; 

frastructure needs. (See story 

■page 17 .) 
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PM jumps gun — Navy doesn’t feel like saluting A loaf of bread > a hand grenade of red, and ... 

/ A •/ O **V . _ ilarinn ntul shailCil “villi carafes” tonnnH fih.rna, .. « .. .. . . . .. . ... 


by Warren Berryman 

ROH Muldnon’s pre-election 
politicking in marginal and 
unemployment stricken 
Whangarei — an authoritative 
tip that the city's major 
employer, Whangarei 
Engineering and Construction 
Ltd (WECO), would win a 
$10.5 million Navy supply con¬ 
tract — lias upset Navy 
negotiators. They claim their 
normal contract evaluation and 
cost cutting procedures have 
been pre-empted by the Prime 
Minister. 

Mnldoun’s announcement 
raised cheers from u meeting of 
Whangarei electors. 

WECO, which put in its hid 
tu build ilie lour Navy coastal 
training boats only three days 
before Muldoon’s nn noun ce¬ 
rt lent, first learned it had won 
the contract from the Prime 
Minister. 


Mu I do on's press secretary, 
Brian Lackstone, said the 
Prime Minister had been advis¬ 
ed by the .Secretary of Defence 
before making the announce¬ 
ment. But it appears this advice 
had not filtered down through 
the ranks to the Navy's 
technical services division 
whose task it is to evaluate bids 
and negotiate a price. 

The head of this division, 
Captain Neil Walker, said the 
first he'd heard of WECO's 
success was from reporters in¬ 
quiring about Muldoon's an¬ 
nouncement. 

“I’ve been put in a very 
awkward position,” he said. 
“Wc are still negotiating with a 
company which Mr Aiuldoon 
has told us has got the contract. 
We haven’t signed a contract 
yet. We haven't had time to 
evaluate the bid yet. There was 
only one bid and no com¬ 
parison of tenders, so we have 


to negotiate a tender price and 
take it to the Cabinet Works 
Committee. 

“I was gazumped by one of 
my political masters,” he said. 

A Cabinet decision restricted 
the Navy’s tender to New 
Zealand boatbuilders only. The 
Navy advertised the lender in 
the local press some months 
before the election and sent 
special notices to all major 
boatbuilders. 

Five boatbuilders expressed 
further interest, three of them 
up to the tendering stage. But 
only WECO put in its bid the 
day the tender closed. 

Neil said normal procedure 
called for a month's evaluation 
of the bid during which time a 
final price was negotiated. This 
was then sent to the Cabinet 
Works Committee for ap¬ 
proval. 

Asked if the Navy felt it was 
being put over a barrel by a 


single tenderer with which ii 
could not negotiate a 
“reasonable price", Neil said 
the Navy retained the option to 
go back to Government asking 
for another tender to be opened 
to a wider group of com¬ 
petitors. 

The contract will provide a 
welcome fillup to WECO and 
its 230 employees. With no tin- 
ward boat orders on the bonks 
and not a single boat in its yard 
since the $2 million Ministry of 
Agriculiure and Fisheries re¬ 
search vessel Kaharoa was 
delivered two months ago, 
WF.CO was faced with the 
grim prospect of laying olT be¬ 
tween 50 and 60 stall'. 

WECO’s managing director, 
John Monk, said that while he 
was delighted with Muldoon’s 
announcement it had created 
some friction between his com¬ 
pany and the Navy. 

“We haven’t signed a con- 
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She had a brillian t idea and a deadline ■ ^ 

to meet. Immediate decisions ta be reached y ■*’ -■ 

and agreements to be made. In her business, • ^ Hr BBT ’ J£g\ 

with clients nationwide, and international 

associates, she had to act quickly. Her proposal was in client's ' T wf 

offices that morning. By mid-after noon she had written approval %■.; . . ,^BB|^^R T 

on her desk from Christchurch, Palmerston North, Hamilton and ^ 

Auckland, By the end of the day associates in Sydney. Hong Kong and v k, 

Landau were already considering her project. She had found the new, fast T7v - 

nml confidential business communication sendee. HfcBraj'jffiJp' 

Eturraufax got her lheret ^ 

BUREAltl-AX is a Post Office FACSIMHJCsendee — providing cost-efficient bhoto-coby tybe irnmemi..; r 
documentation—from retorts, plans and reviews to logos, designs and graphs — within New zS ? a "> 

Kccctved copy is an actual reproduction of transmitted tcopy. S H N Zealand and overseas. 

It V R EA Ul-AX has pickup and delivery service within city areas. Note the immediate requirement. nfr.L ■ 

• out m ir fi teat ion are being met efficiently and economically'. requirements of fast business 

111 > RK A U FAX is grand ng constantly .'extending its network locally and internationally. 

Contact your Telegraph Branch Manager now or ask a representative to call. 


Auckluiul 7 92-200 
Christchurch 796-BtlO 
Dunedin 742-577 
Ham ill mi 391.341 
N’npa r 5 3-IH9 
AVIs on tig -06 3 


New Plymouth SO-999 
Palmerston North 69-199 
Be tor net 73-JM6 
Inuroiign H2-999 
Wellington S-12-0U9 
Whangarei HS-699 
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tract yet. We haven't even got a 
letter uf intent from tile Navy 
yet. Before we do it has t« go 
through the Cabinet Works 
Committee," he said. 

Aficr Muldoon’s amimiiue- 
menl. Monk said: "We ilmught 
there would be n»* buggering 
around. But you know the 
Navy.” 

Why wasn't WliOO told it 
had won the tetnlei helore 
Muldoon told the public al 
large? NBR asked. 

“Well he used it of cnurse, as 
an election . . . er .. . to push 
along the election,” Monk said, 
adding that this contract was 
originally mooted back in 
March but delayed fur the elec¬ 
tion. 

"John Banks (the National 
Tarty candidate) has been doing 
a lot of work on this,” Monk 
said. “I think it was him 
pushing Mr Muldoon and that 
it was him pushing that helped 
us along. He did a good job.” 

“Three weeks prior do the 
announcement) we were down 
talking to Government telling 
them how despnratc wc were at 
that siagc. 

”1 don't know what will hap¬ 
pen if Mr Muldoon doesn’t get 
all his scats. They might take it 
(the contract) back again,” 
Monk said. 

Monk said had “the normal 
procedure” been followed “the 
Navy would have come back to 
us and tried to negotiate the 
price down." 

Neil made it clear the Navy 
had nothing against WECO's 
boats. WECO previously built 
three in-shore supply boats 
almost identical to the boats 
contracted for, and these were 
quite satisfactory, lie said. 

The rub lor the Navy lay in 
the Prime Minister's auiuuiike- 
ment coming as it did before an 
evaluation of the bid had been 
made and a price negotiated, 
thus weakening the Navy’s 
bargaining sticngth. 


'Even reproduced on 
Cowan’s Fine Art Paper 
this hat would still look 
like a birds nest!’ 



Nevertheless, both 
and Neil said theyopj^ 
contract to be s lgnsdiD J 
near future. 

Monk said the Nasr ft .. . 
tract, if it tied in with ho»u! '. 
orders tor ofT-shore oil enK ' 
lion supply boats. mkS, 

WECO to expanding 

2 Jit tu 300 people. 

WECO has been bi<%- 
overseas markets for coot, 
io build these supplyboaur' . 
hopes to have some contiy ‘ 
signed sunn, Monk uii H, 
Navy contract, he said, wJ 
be a backstop to this work." 
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I* lii ilS ITKHD uncmplojtiaiji;.. 
on *.|nMal wink vhemn[MchtJil-'if 
(I 7 . 1 O 0 more ilnn the sam; perwjU; 
Vc.tr) I about Minincr lira , 
ihv (inures were boosted by liflK / 
lijry stiidcnis '.eeVinjj holiday I 
incni. I 

FOKKIliK Affairs Mioiuti in- , 
Taltiiys made a dircti appioj>S ioii- ■ 

1 -rcm.li iwvcmntem over tejvj.tt e; • 
Mururoj ir leaking radiation. 

NliW disunion of Air Km bic‘ 

11. As iHvom, said ihc jlrlmeu»M-' • • 
sale .uni lie wanted the iniomifuk-,- 
In IIIIIIWdUK-ly Wt 1 Ifrltil 
' Utter new a|>|'nlnt«'. tOibekv'J'-.' 
>-.ni|,|<>yorH j-rJenmen prcvJenr. 

I iiiiii.ui jn,l pilot Cipuiti four* 

MOK1I iiiitu^ing iliteatr. 111 
nmi viid ih« compinv h*J bttt tA \ 
in tin- Muustiy nf Enerjrwwfci' 
linn and iiniipkiing Jtrjits<m;:i ■ 
lilt- tniupartv't pan in she H»-n 
iIh-tk pcit-il plain. 

Till-. ('mill«iiicd Sure IV"* • 
Mitered new C i"vtrtin«i p-f*»A • 
reMiti'iiiK ilie -,1.0c pjyJ>puit 
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MONDAY lull'll Turn » 
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WHILE wine prices rocket, a 
marketing miscalculation and 
^lapsed export orders to m- 
Jmktional airlines have 
brought the price of two award¬ 
ing wines down to 51.20 
ujJ $2 a bottle. 

There’s no catch to this pre- 
Christmas bargain boon to the 
Vholous. The wine comes in 
ijuuier bottle hand-grenade- 

by.Ann Taylor 

GEAR meat workers thrown 
outof jobs by the closedown of 
tbe Pecone works cannot expect 
uv quick resolution of their 
redundancy entitlements - and 
ihc company-union deadlock 
promises a lean Christmas for 
them. 

Hawkes Bay Farmers Freez- 
ij£ Company, which owns 
Gear, maintains that all share- 
holder equity in the plant, 
»hich lost $4.9 million last 
j«r, has gone. Five million 
dollars share capital was put in¬ 
to the plant and that has been 
Iw. 

The company feels there is 
"no justice” in paying the 
writers redundancy, according 

spokesman. 

"They’ve done the damage 
aid then expect to be paid for 
.i.” is the company's line, ac- 
wrding to the spokesman. 

The company has done a 
•tiling exercise based on four 
xrtVs pay, plus one nnd u half 
ifeb pay for each years scr- 


shaped “viui carafes” topped 
with plastic wine glasses 
designed for airlines. 

The white Selak’s dry Riesl¬ 
ing, is selling for 30 cents a 
quarter bottle — equivalent to 
$1.20 a bottle. The same wine 
bought by the bottle costs 
$4.98. 

The red, Babich's Pinotage 


Cabernet, sells for 50c, 
equivalent to $2 a bottle (versus 
about $4 when bought by the 
Tull 750 ml bottle). 

Judging from the half 
bedroom full of cases of vini 
carafes found in the house of a 
high living Auckland chcrnist 
the cut-rate prices must be 
moving stocks. 


After all, Babich’s 1977 vin¬ 
tage of pinotage Cabernet won 
the Air New Zealand export 
trophy after 700 cases were 
shipped to West Germany and 
the 1978 vintage disappeared 
from the market into the vini 
carafes. Selak's dry Riesling is 
also considered one of our bet¬ 
ter whites — sold hy the full 


bottle or by rhe quarter hand- 
grenade. 

Wine and spirit merchants 
Hughes and Cossar (Drysdalcs) 
bought out Babich’s entile 
1978 vintage and large quan¬ 
tities of other wines to package 
two whites and two reds in 
mini-carafes for the airline's in¬ 
flight sales and to the Tourist 


Lean Christmas facing laid-off Gear workers 


vice (“4, l'A”) plus ac¬ 

cumulated sick pay and reckons 
it would cost about $3.2 
million. 

The Meat Workers Union 
claimed in negotiations last 
week for that plus a relocation 
allowance and payment of $100 
a man to the Wellington 
Trades Council to support 
bona fide unemployment cen¬ 
tres. The union also figures on 
a cost of about $2 million or $3 
million but its claims were 
described as “extravagant” by 
the company. 

The Meal Workers Union 
point to Gear’s Danncvirkc 
meat processing plant which 
closed this year. Redundancy 
there was settled on a “4, l 1 /:” 
agreement. Westfield laid off 
more than 100 workers earlier 
this year and paid redundancy 
on a ”f», 2” formula. 

“We are only asking for ihc 
going rale,” said West Const 


‘Unfairly treated’ 


PRIVATE computer industry 
lobbyists have told Prime 
Minuter Rob Muldoon they 
•wc unfairly bypassed in the 
’tatVyww of -a computer 
'•stem for schools. 

The Poly machine, conceived 
i' Wellington Polytechnic was 
iritn up by the Development 
ntunce Corporation and a 
■umpany, Polycorp, has been 
jwintd to handle manufactur- 
n l and marketing. 

. k'elopment of the machine 
•moh-xd the aid and advice of 
xural private-sector micro- 
^■mpuier companies, both in 
^rdware and software, said [an 
P °1y c0r P , s general 

3 11 lhe recently-formed 
^computer Industry 
thinks that the 


private sector was not involved 
extensively enough or early 
enough, and that an inferior 
product is now being “pushed” 
at schools, in ndvance of any 
Government decision on sub¬ 
sidising school computing. 

A strongly-worded note to 
ihis efl'cct was sent to the Prime 
Minister’s Department. 

The MIA statement claims 
that many schools are under the 
impression thot the Education 
Department is involved with 
Government and DFC in Poly¬ 
corp. 

In reply, Coombe pointed to 
a circular from the Post- 
Primury Teachers Association 
stressing that “there is no of¬ 
ficial connection (of Polycorp) 
with the Department of Educa¬ 
tion”. 


IN EXCESS OF $5 MILLION 

available TO ACQUIRE 

COMPANY OR DIVISION 

A major New Zealand owned public compafty with wide 
* ^ commercial and industrial interest is seeking to 
wpand by acquisition. 

Of particular interest are: 

* Companies whose activities no longer fit with 
corporate strategy of parent company 

* Private companies facing problems of expansion 
due to lack of capital or management or succession 

Vantages offered are: 

* Access to capital 

* Management input 

* International affiliation , 

^ers treated in strictest confidence addressed to: ; 

Mr R Woolley ; v 

Brown Woolley & Graham ■< :! , vi 

gartered Accountants.' 

TO Box 1961' '• r 


branch secretary Ken Findlay. 

Gear’s union otlicials, who 
have relocated themselves at 
the Labour Parly’s rooms in 
Lower Hutt, have collected, 
from the 66 meat workers on 
the site at closedown, a holding 
fund, currently standing at 
$53,000. The contributions 
came out of redundancy pay 
and superannuation contribu¬ 
tions the National Provident 
Fund returned to the workers 


when the plant closed. 

The holding fund is “to 
make it dear to the company 
that we do not accept the for¬ 
mula already paid out. We 
didn'r want the situation where 
the company could say, ’look 
we paid them redundancy and 
they’re quite happy',” a union 
official said. 

Redundancy payments al¬ 
ready made were calculated on 
the 2 per cent of the year's ear¬ 


nings, multiplied by the 
number of yeais work formula 
sei out as a guideline in the 
Wages Adjustment Regula¬ 
tions. 

The union also has a fighting 
fund of $31,000 which has 
been held in reserve since the 
six-week dispute at GeBr last 
year. 

Meanwhile, the scenario 
painted in NBR two weeks ago 
that union officials let Gear 
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Hotel Corporation for room 
service. 

Hut the airlines shortly after 
switched to free wine out of the 
full bottle for international 
passengers and the hoped-for 
vini carafe sales to domestic 
passengers failed to eventuate. 

Hughes and Cossar 
marketing man Barney Martin 
said he had toyed with the idea 
of selling vini carafes empty to 
the Irish as hand grenades. 


Meat go to the wall so that 
Bonhwicks could get an addi¬ 
tional stock throughput of half 
a million stock at Longburn lias 
been punctured. 

Increased productivity to 
justify the five days pay For 
four days work agreement 
sought by the company and 
union needs extra stock 
throughput but the suggestion 
of union manipulation has been 
punctured by the company’s 
decision not to proceed with its 
plans for introducing new Tech¬ 
nology. 


KS-Y-ffls. 
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There are times when you’d appreciate 
a ittle back chat- from your calculator. 


For example - when you’ve just 
finished punching up column after column 
of figures and you are now ready to check 
them with someone - but where is that , 
someone - too busy? gone to lunch? 

The Canon SP 1260D has the answer 
- literally. Just punch the replay button 
and it talks back to you. fawn liom liw inmonr 

This is typical of Canon's innovative S^SSta*' 

approach, to calculators. Besides providing 
th 0 functions you ve come to expect from msmoiy, perantagfl few. 
the modern calculator Canon have SSfSBrTSaT 

developed specialised functions, that tailor 
a calculator to meat the heeds of today’s j n New Zealand 
specialised business. ddeon to supply am 

Canon's comprehensive range, , their range, because Ker 
design quality and 12 month guarantee service is without e 

have made Canon Desk Top calculators See the Canon i 
respected; throughout the world. Street, Auckland, p 




4m 


constant Item count and largo 
spaco operator keyboard. 


Tha Canon P2B-D Is a law priced 
10 (Halt printing and display 
calculator that provides high 
speed and quiet printing from the 
aasy-to-opBrate keyboard. A 
versatile desk top calculator that 
includes a memory, a conslant 
Hem count, and percentage key 
functions. 



In New Zealand Canon chose Kerridge 
Odeon to supply and service the Canon 
range, because Kerridge Odeon's back-up 
service is without equal. 

See the Canon range at 132 Symqnds 
Street, Auckland, phone 79G-5B1,; • 
Embassy Theatre Building, Wellington, 
phone 850-449; or 156 Bealey Ave, 
Christchurch, phone 60-222 and leading 
office equipment suppliers. : -• 
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Campaign flights — all up in the air 


by Richard Fletcher 

CABINET Ministers used 
, Gv ii Aviation Division or Air 
Forte aircraft during the elec ' 
campaign “ hut whether 
lit taxpayer provided their 
W rt! for "campaigning” in the 
grid sense of the word ap- 
putnily is a debatable point. 

Prime ministerial press 
secretary Brian Lockstone said 
Rub Middoon used Air Force 
piuKSon two occasions during 
[be campaign. It was ealablish- 
tj practice for him to use them, 
Lockstone said. 

To call it "campaigning”, 
could probably be splitting 


hairs, he added. The practice 
had been common for Prime 
Ministers since Walter Nash's 
day, Lockstone claimed. Op¬ 
position Leader Bill Rowling’s 
press secretory, Eleanor Roy, 
said the Labour entourage 
travelled by commercial Bights 
except on two occasions, when 
the party hired private planes. 

But the Leader of the Op¬ 
position has the same privileg¬ 
ed access to Air Force planes as 
cabinet ministers. 

When a minister wants to use 
an Air Force or Civil Aviation 
Division plane, a request is 
made to the Prime Minister’s 


office and the Defence Depart¬ 
ment. 

Planes arc made available 
when, to quote an Air Force 
spokesman: “There are no 
suitable civil aircraft 
available." 

The spokesman said that dur¬ 
ing the campaign, the Air Force 
had provided only the normal 
ministerial flights, and some 
ministers had been on very 
tight programmes. 

The Prime Minister, he said, 
normally travelled on civil 
Bights. 

The Air Force did not decide 
who should accompany mini¬ 


sters on these flights. 

That was the perogative of 
the particular minister and was 
referred to (he Prime Minister. 

The Air Force’s job was to 
find an appropriate plane to 
carry the numbers involved in a 
Bight. 

Several people around Parlia¬ 
ment share the view that 
ministers’ trips, in the usual 
course of business, might be 
regarded as "campaigning” 
during an election. 

Several examples were cited, 
but generally these sources con¬ 
sidered they were borderline 
rather than clear-cut cases. 



Pob Muldoon . . . has access to' real planes. “ 


Dormant’ voters not woken up to their rights? 


by Warren Berryman 
and Richard Fletcher 

EIGHT days before the 
petal election the Post Of- 
fct'i chief registrar of electors 
allowed electors not on the rolls 
io find out if their special vote 
was likely to be counted or not 
- but the public was not in- 
formed of the change in policy. 
Anyone who had failed to 
enrol was able on election day 
to rut a special vote. But he 
could not be certain his special 
••oce would be counted. 

Thus, on November 28, for 
many thousands it was a choice 
of sleep in, go fishing, or go to 
the polls and cast a ballot not 
knowing whether it would 
count toward the final result. 

To dean up the shambles of 
•he 1978 rolls, re-enrolmcnt 
cards were sent out last year. 
Those who re-enrolled went on 
the main and supplementary 


political parties, the letter said. 

Palmer took this letter to the 
media. No one published it. 

And the Registrar of Electors 
did not enlighten the public as 
to the rule change — in marked 
contrast to the year long adver¬ 
tising campaign mounted to get 
people rc-enrulled and "make 
your good name count." 

But a Justice Department 
lawyer specialising in electoral 
matters, Andrew Wright, told 
NBR there was no public state¬ 
ment on the wider question of 
special votes for anyone not on 
the revised roll, even though 
the law did allow for them. 

The Justice Department’s 
chief electoral officer, Peter 
Horne, said the question had 
arisen — in part — after the is¬ 
suing of writs and dosing of 
both main and supplementary 
rolls. It was pointed out that 
New Zealand citizens or 
residents who had returned 



Plication form .. . some missed out. 

Stofalp!?** ° n tbe oId ro, k from overseas after writ day 
dormant fll° re " enro ^ wcnt 0,10 were legally entitled to vote. 
EltrtoN: C ' . . To cover those people' 

rolls bui ? n f 981 registered on the roll for the 
l0 J , c r M Olhcrwise eligible to | 97 8 election who had not 
tnd havf il*** B 8p ? c ^ r e specifically rc-enrolled, the 
aim annJ!j 0um r d * f thclr 1980 amendment to the Elec- 
fle-Buhim* n , ® d ° rmant toral Act which provided for 
'lection no nnhH*? ^ ort . the the past year’s complete roll 
^aspect ^ C11 ^ was g,vcn revision also provided for the 
lick Pflimar » L „ ' dormant file, 

delegate for n* M!? our ^ rt y The only change tfic amend* 
and strong 1 , Coa _ at nicm made in the law was that 

Politicised” V °?* tc of ? d *' the dormant file could be suffi* 
ofoistratinh U L tora a “‘ tient evidence of entitlement to 

vote. 

Justice iwl!!™ “ both The Justice Department 

Office - J°f nt and ^ ost lawyer understood that, while a 

nmu files oifoit the8e dor " C0 Py ofthe fi,e wa8 not B eneral ' 
00 November ’™ available *° the ? ubllc » 

« «letter 22 LVk , recciv ; political party . scrutineers 

ron control cenH* lh f might have been able to check 

klaod Pon niS. . special votes against the dor* 

J* with a 8aym B : * n mant file — but this would only 

*Son of th- 1 . recommen- have applied after election day; 

*fet cotnmlifw» pa »k laraerit f ry there was no provision for 

frovidea that th* h** * ecl J,° D scrutineers to see the file 

** by ewh £‘ mia ? t beforehand. This was confirm* 

«P« for nubti/^^. u not ed b y Tom Beck, a Post Office 

•®»la«!c*d ^“^ ctl0n - •' official involved in the coropil* 

fnenl rule tb ** ing of the hew foils. . ' : V 

^ 5* fa ? Th® "dormant file”, fcek 

* legal SBid « the 1979 W Po « 

; om c0 Inherited 

from PJ oblbit «i . Justice Department before If 

m ht whether.or., startedcompiling the 1981rolU 

fto^-sc^tcQ. 

*1 the forth: , i Be ^ w id gp ^ni^ J i*.they 
bound 

toiaTorm2 *2 ln8tructed •' hadWwxeto 

tju^T 1 “» applicant upon ^ • /otmatiohlwWph '.dip;., jraft 

• inform^.’?.- 


*iiou 0 , 7™^ 
select F“ l hamentary 

Provides lhe action 
fctldt? Che dormant file 
open for r ?“ trar « not 
“Rail ^Pection. ' 
“Sainst this 
Um IS muat the fact 


or abstain would have been af¬ 
fected had he been able to find 
out if he was on the dormant 
file. He pointed to the high 90 


per cent tumour on election 
day and the inordinately large 
volume of special votes. 

Me Lay said that everyone 


had more than ample oppor¬ 
tunity to enrol, although there 
might always be some who did 
not receive re-enrolment cards 


before November 28 and just 
assumed themselves on the 
rolls as they had been for past 
elections. 
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Comment 



IN an Increasingly interdependent 
democratic society, there is a need for a 
system of public administration which en¬ 
courages consultation and acknowledges 
the benefits which flow from dissent and 
the resultant debate. Rut the attitude of 
our public service Is reflected in the'advice 
which the DSIR tendered Its scientists a 
few years ago: the responsibility of staff* 
was oot to the people of New Zealand, but 
to the Government, their employers. 

Because It is absurd to think that scien¬ 
tists — Indeed, any professionals — will all 
agree oa a particular viewpoint, the ob¬ 
vious intention was to keep the public ig¬ 
norant of expert opinions which differed 
from Government policy and the facts on 
which they were based. 

To underline this disdain for the 
public's right to know what is being under¬ 
taken in their name, an official told the 
Royal Commission oh nuclear power that 
it was better for the public to be kept ig¬ 
norant of some nuclear problems. “Some 
things arc best made known In retrospect, 
after they have been put right,*' he in¬ 
sisted. 

I.ikc nuclear power, the Government's 
"Think Rig strategy” involves no simple 
question of energy generation and usage. 
There are economic, social and ethical 
questions which belong in the public do¬ 
main because the decision will have far- 
reaching Implications for the kind of coun¬ 
try our grandchildren will inherit. More¬ 


over, the public arc expected to under¬ 
write the strategy. But information unof¬ 
ficially provided to the news media during 
the election campaign showed the nature 
of official doubts about some projects. 

Whether such enlightenment served the 
public good seems immaterial to die State 
Services Commission, which last week told 
public servants it had been “acutely em¬ 
barrassed” by the leaks. The SSC argued 
that It was almoBt certain those responsible 
had a political motive, and trundled out 
the shibboleth that, in the Interests of good 
government, it was essential for public 6er- 
vanfs to retain political neutrality. 

Our system of official secrecy — which 
requires Ministerial blessing for the 
release of information — was evolved in an 
era when the principle of ministerial 
responsibility could be put into practice. A 
constitutionally elected Government 
determined policy; the public servants ex¬ 
ecuted it. 

The reality today is that public servants 
arc no longer mere agents carrying out 
policies laid down by Parliament and 
Cabinet. The role of giving assistance and 
advice to a Minister has enormously ex¬ 
panded, officials have become highly in¬ 
fluential in shaping policy, and politics 
and administration are interdependent 
aspects of the same process. Public policy 
is being formed while it is being executed, 
and is being executed while it is being 
formed. 


The administrator’s responsibility, fur¬ 
thermore, goes far beyond mere neutrali¬ 
ty. He has a duty of complete loyalty la his 
minister. As adviser to the minister and 
executor of Government policy in day-to- 
day administration, he is expected to do 
everything in his power to present the 
minister and his party in the best possible 
light. Tlius we were presented with a 
number of glossy departmental publica¬ 
tions before the election, all designed to 
show off the relevant Ministers’ achieve¬ 
ments. 

The secrecy which results from this rela¬ 
tionship between Minister and officials 
places a convenient moat around the 
bureaucratic fortress and makes com¬ 
paratively comfortable the task of public 
administration. The standard of the ad¬ 
ministrators' service to the public good — 
the only justification for their protected 
role as public servants — is rarely subject 
to close external scrutiny. 

The reforms promised by the Official In¬ 
formation Dill, rather than throw more 
light on the calibre of our public service, 
threatens to bring greater darkness. The 
bill would make information available 
unless there is good reason to withhold it. 
It also specifies those “good” reasons, 
identifying — for example — matters of 
substantial economic interest, and the 
maintenance of traditional principles and 
conventions relating to advice to ministers 
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Without word of a lie 


Brockie’s view 


Over the top 


STOCKING up the Christmas grog cabinet at 
Mt Eden’s C and 1! liquor store, uur Auckland 
reporter’s better half came home with two bat¬ 
tles of Codiniu, the Spanish Champagne, at the 
old W.90 price. In search of a case, our sleuth 
sallied forth to C and E to do exactly that some 
days later. Rut by this time the price had gone 
up to $14 a bottle. 

Our man went to the check-out man. “I've 
heard of in flat Lon, but this is ridiculous. Nearly 
a 300 per cent price hike in three days." 

NBR missed the bargain boat. Some canny 
shopper filled a trolley with the $4.90 stuff, paid 
for it, and remarked on the way out, “better 
check youT Codiniu prices, mate.” 

CARP should do something about such loud 
mouths. 


Inflation ahoy? 

THE Defence Department’s package deal to 
buy two Lcander class frigates for $100 million 
could be a little like a second hand car dealer 
package. When the last Leanders were commis¬ 
sioned eight years ago their construction costs 
were a mere 7 million pounds, a fifth of their 
resale price. 

The two frigates will rationalise our four- 
frigate fleet and come with three helicopters — 
but they only cost about 5250,000 a piece. 

One of the boats spent three years being refit¬ 
ted up to 1978 and is “like buying a fbur-year- 
**l*i ship,” according to a Defence Department 
spokesman. 

In defence of the department; the package deal 
was an alternative to refuting the Taranaki with 
gas tutbincs at a cost of $40 million. What will 
happen to that ship ls still unknown but it will 
he phased out as the others come on line. 


Pie that came in from .. 


AN eager-to-inform news media seems to have 
forgotten all about that horrendous bit of legisla¬ 
tion which is aimed at keeping ultra-secret the 
activities of our beloved Security Intelligence 
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by puhllc servants. Where there 
disputes about access to Information * 
minister is given the right of veto. ’ 

The prohibitions would erabra« ij. 
leaked information about the “ThinkHU" 
projects and more firmly formalin 1 
need for secrecy in contrast to the OfikhJ 
Secrets Act which is so absurd that nobo* 
takes it seriously. 

And so once expert advice has b«n 
tendered to the politicians and re|ecM. 
we will be expected to accept that tfc 
puhllc servant has discharged his or hi 
duty and that the politician hag enrekei 
prudence. The politician supposedly nD] 
be responsible for the consequences of th 
decisions tnken. 

Dut the complexities of modern govern¬ 
ment demand something better. In an era 
of rapid technological change and Increas¬ 
ing specialisation, only by opening up In. 
formation channels can government bt \ 
assured of the best possible advice and win 
public confidence. If departmental advice 
is kept secret, the public cannot judge 
whether it was good or bad, and cannot ! 
know if the government should be praised i 
or damned for rejecting it. Without the 
benefit of informed opinion In the com¬ 
munity, a government cannot be judged 1 
fairly, ami without discriminating judg¬ 
ment, we cannot hope tu maintain a high 
standard of public administration. 

— Rob Fdlin 



Service. And after the discovery of an agent’s 
bricfca&e on the fence of a well-known political 
journalist (who selflessly ignored the chance of n 
scoop and left it to a school-lad to delve into the 
contents and so generate the front-page 
headlines) the public was tossed ail sorts of tit- 
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bits of information which raised more questions 
than they answered. 

They certainly kept the lid on one dark SIS 
secret (or perhaps they merely suppressed it, as 
a respectful gesture to our secrecy law) The 
result was that we learned about the lunch 

Production: 
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found in the briefcase. But what 
being engaged in our intelligence 
pies? Or steak and kidney gw 
And would we be in breach ortne ^ 

law if we dared to write much mo»*. 
pies that were left to go cold? 


Election 
a woman in 

by Judith Aitken 

fiN t he Government avoid pulling a woman 
' cabinet? Whatever happens over tlw next 
weeks, there is undeniable decimal support 
women MPs with feminist sympathies. This 
ijuldbe reflected in the appointment of a 
jvium t0 Cabinet - however problematic that 
1 be for young women MPs. 

|i stems clear that where women gel through 
powerfully resistant party filtering pru- 
they are unequivocally endorsed by 
itm There must be n message in there 
hankie for male Mi'icians ami pundits 

^ln 1978, women represented 12 per cent of 
rhtotal candidates pm up by National. I.abom 
•riSocial Credit. In 19HI the propniiion was 
ihumc. In 1978, women Mi’s wue only -I per 
ftitt of successful parliamentary candidates. 
Ttayear the proportion of women elected has 
Joubled to well over 8 per cent, 
labour women shared in the party’s general 
tlic main urban centres. Of the party’s 
jl '/MUCH candidates, one (Helen Clark, Ml 
A'bctt) was elected in Auckland, in her second 
election campaign. Two Wellington women 
i<ie sleeted for Labour — Margaret Shields 
(Kiptti)snd Fran Wilde (Wellington Central). 
Itws Shields’ third campaign, and her second 
;!'cmpt at the highly vulnerable Kapiti seat, 
aide won office on her first li»i ay inin national 

;-.-!itifS. 

In Christchurch two sitting women All's were 
Mamed. Mary Batchelor (Avon) had been a 
pciiwu voice for women in Parliament, 
Though she did not have a high 1 jiNmr Party 
[Mik during the election umipaign. Her I yt- 
v ,| a colleague, Aim Here us, was prc:.eiucd 
Mnoths party and the country as a high fiiei. 
Along with other memln-is nf the 

• tci-'ihurch ginger-group David Caygill and 
<mil Palmer, she was nominated as a future 
( ibfitt minister and her election night victnry 

j significant confirmation nl ele. total :,up- 

The sccih Labour woman elected was Wltetu 
ntfritciie-Sullivan (Southern Mumi). Althogh 
? J, c most attention in things Maori, in 
Hunan and during the latnpaigii, she was a 

• ‘btenund vocal sup| hiiIi-i <>| li.iuinisi issues 
f: it; I10USC. 

Th-tuiliet livt Ijtxnu women cuiid'nlan-s toi 
!., “d h?cn placed in seals that could 
■•xitiblvbt described as hopeless I'm their par- 

• !low ever, in several cases they contributed 
r * of National votes. 

•_*»htr ol the two successful National Patty 
jX y.ninning for a marginal seat, 
in r, WarinC hist some support in 

^ .tctoijtc, but she retained local power 
■•.m* 11 "^ relumed for a third time with a 
Li cm r 10 " 11 ' .^ ,u ^ Richardson (Selwyn) 
r ! Mlh *" a campaign against 
■ i ifluino^ Tasm i ,n - This year site replaced 
Jitternl- • "f* m * n ‘ stl 'r and increased his 
, 'J* n *l° r, iy by 8 large margin. 

* v*!!?!!!) ^ aT| y man “Ecrs placed their other 
« '-coon a* can ^ ,da,cs > n urban stats where 
sccmcd ccr,R in. They made 
l lotburc, V t,le lm P ac{ » mid in one case (Jenny 
Credir. ’ an ^ anu ‘) cunw in third utter Social 

^ httle interest in women os 
I < fdarirv’sna CSipite i,s increasing electoral 
pj!iri(d^ n “ Protestations in favour of wider 
15 Prescntat ' on in Parliament. In 1975 
•limn- ,hiT u C ' M l f ^oered's candidates were 
7.6 n . r J ear lhac Proportion hnd fallen to 

'■-ten disa PPearance of Values, 

:=t P-»ien cvnA^ 8 u ? e ^ avenue for gaining 
•ta of | h Pncn «- l9 78 more thnn 35 per 

in lQsi Bt I pfll6ni,lg for Valuea were 
theiwi-jp 1 , ? were only two women 
dlul of Values candidates. Other 


need to put 



minor parties offered very little scope this year, 
although Eve Rickard’s performance for Mam 
Moluhake will not go unnoticed. 

T he 1978 and 1981 elections reinforce inter¬ 
national evidence that where women arc 
selected for winnable party scats, they appeal to 
voters, often gaining more support than their 
male colleagues. 

Voters regard women as credible and accep¬ 
table patty candidates. The problem is ihui par¬ 
ty managers themselves do not recruit sufficient 
numbers of women as candidates, nor place 
them often enough in winnable seals, for 
anything like equity in the representative pro¬ 
cess. An 8 per cent showing in 1981 cannot be 
regarded as anything more than the start of a 
small swallow that could one day turn into u 
feminist summer. 

The National Party, still dominant in general 
elections, remains highly resistant to pressure to 
encourage women into national politics. 
Although several 1981 candidates I'm National 
had overt feminist sympathies, probably only 
Waring can be counted on lu he consistent in 
iter preference lot women's concerns over other 
party objectives. Richardson has already stated 
ilmi for her the party comes first. 

It is of concern to those looking for a wider 
reflection of social, economic and political dif- 
lerentes in central government that National, in 
office for most of the past three decades, has 
selected only seven successful women Ml’s in 
that time. Labour’s total of nine women MPs if. 
•narcely more creditable — alter all the party 
was founded in 1916. Although Labour 
dennuihiruics a slight tendency to select women 
lor winnable seats, this is not :’i ire ml, just an ex¬ 
ample of occasional largesse. 

A phi-iiomenon reported by numerous omt- 
inentaiors alter the cKmioii was the sncci-v. ol 
Labour in the four main uihan sent res. Three 
Hu tors may help explain this, punictilni ly in 
relation to the Wellington swing n» l almiu, 
which had politics svmpatIn-tit to many 
v.-oiiu-ii. 

bristly, it is in the four main centres that the 
women’s movement is strongest. In Wellington, 
lor example, a great deal of explicitly feminist 
activity takes place. Wellington is the centre lur 
the Govern mem's advisory women's groups; it 
is file ’head office' lor many national women’s 
iiiganisations; many political activities that oc¬ 
cur elsewhere among women ate generated by 
what happens in the capital. 

Secondly, during the Springbok tour, urban 
women were highly active in the protest move¬ 
ment. In Wellington, for instance, many 
younger women voters were introduced uni on¬ 
ly to the politics nf apartheid, they were 
simultaneously politicised us feminists. 

'Thirdly, there tire now in Wellington tunny 
more women public servants tltnn before. 'They 
are usually very highly educated, well-qualified, 
and active in the women’s movement and 
radical feminist politics. They are generally ex¬ 
tremely critical of the sexist nature of the public 
policies they help to administer. They probably 
all voted on November 28. 

Women in provincial towns and rural areas 
arc often engaged in public affairs, but the 
pressure on them to remain cupboard-feminists 
is much stronger than in, soy, Wellington or the 
more anonymous “big ciries”. Nevertheless, 
where even a small group of active feminists is 
concentrated, like the Gisborne Women’s Elec¬ 
toral Lobby, the sitting National member suf¬ 
fered a real political reprimand. 

It seems ludicrous to suggest that none of the 
women elected or returned to Parliament is 
qualified for a Cabinet post. Indeed, there is 
every reason to consider that they should be ac¬ 
tively encouraged to accept such responsibility. 
It is high time that another woman took a seat at 
the executive table. 

Judith Aitken la a Wellington political analyst 
who has written frequently on women in 
politics. 
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Without word of a lie 


follow victory 

“nguiar victory, claimed 
JJVr to giv c . 8 J 8wa I d c,a H se requiring an 
jJJjwcief bJ ;? J**}" notlce of impending 
IN - the vicrnll a 8 .° an eflfircly pyrrhic 

IS oo. oS V I E U | h,Ve r Whcn >™ ,rc n « 

■S ng Li h u Bst few 6000 

|C le ^i8l to t Wn a p- C been made redundant, 
p yearn. Rixens a month for the past 


Unnoticed 

THE Australian Government has released a 
“nifty little number called CHOOM Highliskis 
according to the Australian National Tm* The 
publication contains the text of the Melbourne 
Declaration and “quotable quotes from some 
of the Chogs themselves. But du: only Chog 
who was worth quotings New Zcel . ^ 
remo, R<* MyUoonM 
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A clear polls message from the ‘Muldoon effect’ Christmas presents all round — and for you, too 


by Colin James 

NATIONAL Tarty supporters 
wondering how they came to 
lose seats in the main cities and 
lose votes in middle class elec¬ 
torates while doing unex¬ 
pectedly well in provincial 
cities need look no further than 
their leader, Robert Muldoon. 

This is the clear message of 
the special analysis for National 
Business Revieiv of the Televi¬ 
sion New Zealand Heylen Poll. 

The unsetriing "Muldoon ef¬ 
fect" on New Zealand politics 
is unmistakcabie. 

In i he polls token from July 
to November 21 the percentage 
of recruits to National who 
were in the top three of six 
socio-economic levels was far 
lower than the percentage of 
"loyal" National supporters in 
those three levels. 

(“Loyal" supporters are 
those who voted National in 
1478 ami said they still sup¬ 
ported National.) 

It is in these three levels that 
one would expect to lind the 
most solid support lor Na¬ 
tional. And overall it did 
decisively better than the other 
parlies. But, paradoxically, 
Labour recruited better there 
than did National, and Social 
Credit recruited as well. 


And voters leaving National 
were more likely to be in those 
three socio-economic levels 
than were those who were join¬ 
ing National. 

This effect became more 
marked as the year went on. It 
is noticeably more evident in 
the second six months of the 
year than in the first six 
months. 

And it became particularly 
accentuated in the last poll, 
taken a week before the elec¬ 
tion. 

This suggests that there was 
a shill in voter perceptions of 
National — and the other par¬ 
ties — during the campaign. 
And there was a dramatic and 
fascinating late shift, according 
to a party image poll taken on 
November 21, but not available 
to NBR. 

Muldoon said in a speech to 
the Christchurch Media Club 
on November 19 chat talk of a 
possible shift in support during 
the campaign was a "scenario” r 
dreamt up by journalists with 
no reference to facts. 

But those looking for facts 
need go no further than his 
own image in the Heylen Poll. 

He appealed in that poll far less 
to people in the top three socio¬ 
economic levels than his party. 


Kapiti took it all well 


WHILE the politicians were 
fretting about the closeness of 
the result and the possibility of 
a hung Parliament, National 
Businas Review's panel of 50 
Kapiti voters took it fairly 
philosophically. 

As one said, “That’s how the 
people wanted it and that’s 
what they got." 

Those with strong party axes 
to grind were pleased National 
appeared to have survived as 
the Government or unhappy it 
was still the Government. 

Conversely Labourites could 
find solace in Margaret Shields’ 
win in Kapiti and Nationalists 
despair in Barry Brill’s defeat. 

By and large it was those 
most committed to one or other 
of the two main parties who felt 
the result was undesirable. “It 
gets us nowhere," one said. 

Others were concerned there 
was no mandate or thai legisla¬ 
tion might be held up. 

A few — and not all of them 
Social Credit voters — thought 
it was unfair for Social Credit 
to get as many votes as it did 
and so few scats. 

But those who thought the 
close result and the possibility 
of ;i hung Parliament were 
undesirable were mi [weighed 
by lh, ' se who were either indif¬ 
ferent to it or positively 
welcomed it. 

The same went for the 
possibility of another election 
in 12 months. A number even 
regarded it as virtually a fore¬ 
gone conclusion — even though 
the interviews took place the 
weekend after the election, 
when it appeared National was 
reasonably assured of a work¬ 
ing majority. 

Few said they were surprised 
by the result, which may ac¬ 
count for the relatively low-key 
response. 

Sample comments on the 
closeness of the result: 

"Quite impressed by the way 
Mr Muldoon reacted when it 
was so close," said a Brill voter. 
"I wished the result would be 
like that as we saw a much 
nicer side of him — less conflict 
and more co-operation." 

"It was good it was ao close,” 
said a non-voter. "Everybody is 


The link between the strong 
"loyal" support for National in 
those levels, the equally strong 
drain in support in those levels 
and the poor recruitment there 
seems clearly to have been 
Muldoon’s poor appeal to 
them. 

And the higher the level the 
more marked the effect. The 
drain from National among the 
richest segment of poll res¬ 
pondents was particularly 
noticeable. 

Further, those leaving Na¬ 
tional rated Labour leader Bill 
Rowling equally with Muldoon 
as preferred Prime Minister. 

In the election this translated 
into a swing against National in 
places like Remuera, Eden, 
Tamaki, the North Shore, 
Wellington Central, Ohariu 
and Fendalton. 

Conversely, however, Na¬ 
tional was recruiting in the 


Heylen Polls far better in levels 
four to six than its "loyal" sup¬ 
port would have suggested it 
would. It also lost support in 
those levels at a lower rate than 
it recruited. 

Muldoon, significantly, did 
better in the polls in those 
levels than his party. In the 
crucial level four, the boundary 
between Labour and National, 
he outgunned Rowling in ap¬ 
peal and National outgunned 
Labour in recruitment. 

Among those leaving 
Labour, Muldoon was by far 
the preferred Prime Minister. 

The payoff for National in 
the election came in the provin¬ 
cial seats like Invercargill, New 
Plymouth and Gisborne which 
it held against the swing in 
marginal seats and in mixed 
seats like Marlborough and 
Wairarapa, where it easily 
resisted the Labour bid. 

In these miniature replicas of 


the New Zcnlnnd electorate the 
Muldoon-cficct gains for Na¬ 
tional in the Heylen Polls in 
the three lower socio-economic 
levels outweighed the Mul- 
doon-effect losses in (he three 
upper levels. 

According to the November 
21 poll. National wus recruiting 
best in those centres during the 
campaign. In Auckland it was 
bleeding badly and recruiting 
poorly, ceding to Social Credit 
gains to be made there. In 
Wellington and Christchurch it 
was losing support faster ihan 
it was gaining it, this time to 
Labour’s advantage. 

An additional factor: The 
November 21 poll showed the 
three main centres more pes¬ 
simistic than average about the 
economy 12 months hence and 
provincial cities more op¬ 
timistic. 

Labour and Social Credit 
recruits were particularly 


pessimistic. Those dm** 
ihctr vote generally we]3 
pessimistic than average a, 
ticularly those leaving’ 
uonal. 

Two other sharp shifts 
noticeable in the campaign * 
curding to the Heylen Polk; 

• Labour suddenly regained 
its usual position as ^ 
recruiter of the young, after 
trailing the other two for wtt 
than a year. Did young people 
suddenly get turned on to ibis 
election, afler alt the gloomr 
predictions they were turning 
off politics? 

• Rowling suddenly improv¬ 
ed his rating as preferred Prime 
Minister, as he did in the cam¬ 
paign in 1978 - exactly u the 
“scenario" Muldoon complain¬ 
ed of predicted he would. Bui 
note that the now smaller gap 
was smallest in Auckland and 
widened as the size of the cen¬ 
tre polled fell. 


by Colin James 

mtfDS up those who at any 

^during the past two weeks 

Iffl! td another elecuon. Don t 

•ad an. _ ,. 

'[have taken my cue Tor this 
«tk's compulsory, cont¬ 
rive, outpouring from a Mr- 

y Business Review staffer, 
stc lut week came upon me in 
gflttniion with another jour- 

a£tt .. . „ 

iPe’re just talking politics, 
aid the other journalist. 
Thereupon the NBR staffer 

mured something that sounded 
lb "ugh’’ and abruptly went 
4 ff.It was the most apt remark 
ofibe conversation. 

Last week’s gossip was about 
^Labour Party and its image 
ud its leader and whether 
, Htltuville might turn on the 
1 specials and when — or if — 
Bill Rowling would go or 
' cuild be need to be pushed 


and who would take over and 
all that. 

By the time you read this 
ntost of those questions will 
have been resolved or side¬ 
lined. Christmas will be within 
sight and the "ugh" syndrome 
in high profile. 

So let us leave behind us for a 
bit the tangled entrails of ambi¬ 
tion. 

Rowling, who dearly wanted 
to avenge the 1975 defeat. 

David Lange, whose eyes are 
bigger than his constitution 
(and gradually more have come 
to sec it). 

Russell Marshall, who might 
have had t he votes a few 
months back and might even 
have them now, but under 
whom some would refuse point 
blank to work. 

Roger Douglas, who has 
most publicly argued the case 
for a Wran-type social 
democratic party. 


Ann Hercus, Marshall sup¬ 
porter short-term while gaining 
much-needed political ex¬ 
perience, but whose long-term 
eye might at any opportune 
moment shorten focus. 

Geoff Palmer, who, if he 
learnt to smile, would be New 
Zealand's Pierre Trudeau. 

Let us leave behind us, too, 
the knotted tortures of the Na¬ 
tional Party as it gets used to 
Qucensland-stylc politics and 
learns to love its new working 
class voters while saying sad 
farewells to the chintz and Ger¬ 
man wine set. 

And let us wish Bruce 
Beetham some relief from the 
pressure of leading a party go¬ 
ing nowhere in particular but 
with 30,000 individual, strong 
ideas of where it should be go¬ 
ing. 

This is Christmas time. Let 
us get into the Christmas spirit. 

Manufacturers and retailers 


have shown us the way. Having 
stayed their hand on prices un¬ 
til their party was re-elected, 
they are now showering 
generous rises on us. 

The last time they did it so 
blatantly was in 1969. The 
reaction they provoked cooked 
National’s goose next time 
round- 

Unions, having equally 
generously stayed their hand 
before the election, were 
deserted by the gods. A 
1970-style year of disruption 
coming up? 

Oops. Started to stray a bit 
from the Christmas spirit 
there. 

What about dispensing some 
gills to our public figures. 

Since I’ve just been on about 
the unions, how about kicking 
off the list with a new set of 
bowls for that habitue of the 
greens, Jim Knox. 

He’s been a bit hassled by the 


sick of the way Muldoon is — 
he needed a kick ill the pants." 
He added that he was quite 
glad National won. 

"Pleased," said a Labour 
voter, "because politicians will 
have to be more responsive." 

"Good," said a National 
voter, “because it means no one 
can do anything extreme.” 

One Labour voter thought it 
a disappointing result and was 
"not terribly keen on the idea 
of a hung Parliament,’’ but ad¬ 
ded that "it could be used wise¬ 
ly." 

And from a Nationalist who 
had voted National despite his 
growing loss of faith in Na¬ 
tional MPs because Kapiti was 
so marginal: "I would have 
preferred a closer run. I would 
be happy to see Social Credit 
hold the balance and hope that 
Labour still picks up another 
seat to make things closer. 

"Many people," he added, 
"even staunch National people, 
are annoyed with Muldoon." 

That refrain was common, 
though Muldoon also had his 
staunch backers. 

And so did Brill. Several 
panellists insisted they were 
voting for Brill rather than the 
party, though only one had 
changed party allegiance to do 
so. 

Brill voters outnumbered 
Shields voters on our panel. 
But, true to the actual result, 
Labour voters (for whatever 
reason) slightly outnumbered 
National voters. 

As for "volatility", our 
panellists did not go in for the 
newfangled fad much. Ail but 
four voted the way they said 
they would back in June or said 
then they were most likely to. 

And that was pretty close to 
the way they had voted in 1978. 

Among the movers, as one 
might expect, given the result, 
Labour was the main bene¬ 
ficiary. That laic rush home to 
Labour or into conversion did 
not pass Kapiti by. 

In [he miljrsU of (he (null bit week 
SwiaL Crrdii'i mote Irani [hint place m 
second place in seven lean wn hoicd. 
For (he record. Social Credit timed Into 
lecond place atm in the life Labour ur¬ 
ban uai of Sydenham and the ufe Na¬ 
tional luburbin real of Pipikum- 
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overheavy bias to the left (or is 
that right?) in his current set. 
Consequently he’s had to burn 
the end a bit much for his lik¬ 
ing in the past year or so. 

And for that other Jim, who 
would like to have had the up¬ 
per hand of Knoxy (but some 
others got there first), a tax-free 
caravan tor his ministerial sec¬ 
tion to take the overflow from 
his house as he nears double 
figures in’offspring. 

(We’ll 'never get infiation 
down at this rate.) 

For Derek Quigley, the 
choice is easy: a bound edition 
of the collected works of Rose 
Friedman. 

For Warren Cooper: a mode) 
construction set so he can build 
dams to his heart's content, 
privately and enterprisingly. 

While we’re on the subject of 
dams we might offer Hugh 
Fletcher an open-ended 
guarantee that if the Aramoana 
smelter goes the way of the 
Kacioi mill, he will be free to 
enjoy large profits front the rest 
of his enterprises while the tax¬ 
payer rescues the smelter. 

And for his conglontcrntc- 
matc, Ron Trotter: a book of 
protest songs so he can join in 
the marchers' singing when the 
Springboks come here next. 

That leads us to Ben Couch. 
For him the choice presents no 
difficulty: a gold necklace and 






next round of new economic 
theories. 

And for others pushing own- 
brand economic theories: an of¬ 
fer of a place on the Labour 
leader’s think tank for Len 
Baylissj and for Don Brash a 
copy of a Broadlands internal 
managerial minute on "how in¬ 
terest rates can safely be raised 
a few days before an election 
and not hurt any executives of 
our sister companies", to go 
with the minute of the Minister 
of Finance of August, 1980, on 
"how the Auckland Harbour 
bridge coll can be raised and 
win us the East Coast Bays by- 
election." 

Brash must now also be eligi¬ 
ble for membership of the Op¬ 
portunity Knocked Club. 

He would there join life 
members Hantish Kynoch and 
Julian Watts. 

One cannot leave out the 
members of that Opportunity 
Tried to Knock but Nobody 
Heard Club, the Labour 
shadow cabinet. 

How' about John Kenneth 
Galbraith’s /Union Everyone's 
Guide to Economics for Lange; 
Machiavclli’s Discourses for 
historian and ringlcadiug 1980 
coupstcr Mike Bassett; a nice 
new tie to go with Richard 
Prcbblc’s nice new grey suit? 

Then we could give Bob 
Tizard a boomerang to com- 
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TIME for respite from a surfeit. 


cufflinks (smuggled in duty¬ 
free, of course). 

For Jim McLay: a long baton 
(in a velvet pouch). 

For George Gain a cask of 
Penfolds grape-flavoured wine. 

For the departing Colin 
McLachlan: the Distinguished 
Flying Cross. 

For his replacement, Ruth 
Richardson: honorary member¬ 
ship of one of Canterbury's 
first four ships. For Bill Birch: 
honorary membership of the 
Real Estate Institute of New 
Zealand. 

For several other-MPs who 
shall be nameless: honorary 
membership of the Motor 
Vehicle Dealers Institute. 

And for Richardson and her 
1981 National classmates: a 
copy each of My Way (re¬ 
maindered at $4.98). 

They also serve who only sit 
on the executive. Let us not 
forget them. 

For George Chapman: the 
Queen's Service Medal for; 
public service. 

For Jim , Anderton: a 
megaphone with a volcc- 
actuated cutout switch. 

For Anderton’s erstwhile ’ 
buddy, Douglas: his very own 
ghost-writer to publicise .his - 


memorate his near-return to the 
finance ministry; for Marshall a 
framed engraving of Matthew 
5, S and a pair of kid gloves for 
Hercus. 

And for Rowling? How 
about life membership of the 
Motueka Borough Council? 

For Bodgie Beetham: a 
second-hand Vespa motor- 
scooter. 

And finally, for Big Daddy. 
The potential choice is over¬ 
whelming; another Springbok 
tour; a calculator to help him 
calculate the internal deficit; a 
non-leaking Treasury . . . 

But my pick is the editorship 
of the Dominion. Move over, 
Ted Frost, and make way lor a 
guy on his way up from Truth. 

No doubt, readers who have 
survived this far through tills 
column have plenty of suitable 
gifts for me. My preference. If I 
can get in first, is a week’s real 
work in the open to build up 
my puny frame and to be of 
some actual use to someone. 

And for you, stoic readers, a 
gift from-me; respite frdm a 
surfeit. I’m off for a ; month or 
two or six to sift sand vacantly, 
beneath a vacant sky ~r and, no 
thanks, Derek, I don’t want 
lupins. ..... i . 
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FUST THE BAD NEWS 


This Villa Maria wine 
failed to win a prize at the 
1981 National Wine 
Awards. It’s a new wine 
appearing in competition 
for the first time 
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. AND NOW THE VERY GOOD NEWS Y 

Out of 13 entries 12 of our 1981 wines won a medal, so we’re not 
complaining. And unlike many of the prize-winning wines you don’t have to 
know someone, or have a million dollars to buy them. Every one of these 
prize wines should be available wherever Villa Maria wines are sold. 
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And the thirteenth it’s a beauty if you’re not superstitious. 


VILLA MARIA Wines to suit theoccasion - or make it one 
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The problem: expecting too much from governments 


0 „ both side, of the Atlantic, 

„ have suffered since World 
far U from excessive expecta- 
of what government can 
JSveand have downgraded 

^contribution ofihat fend of 

fldc, which can be achieved by 
, 1 c market mechanism, Adam 
Smith's Invisible Hand. 

The inevitable Tree market 
ration when it come was 
lulled Thatcherism in Britain 
iod Rcaganism in the United 

$UKS- 

Y« it is no disparagement to 
At two countries’ respective 
iuden 10 *ay that there has 
ten loss as well as gain from 
such partisan labelling of ideas 
which go back to Adam Smith, 
Dark! Hume and Thomas Jcf- 
fmon (“He governs best, who 
jortits least.”). 

When 1 he cause of tree 
market becomes part of a pure¬ 
ly conservative and even na- 
liuulist crusade and is divorc- 
tj from its philosophical roots, 

11 becomes thin, brittle, and un- 
worincing. 

One example is the way in 
■ihich American economists 
fine up too easily as advocates, 
not of their fundamental 
beliefs, but of their party. 
Budgetary policies which 
would be denounced by conser¬ 
ve economists as fiscally ir- 
wponsible if not downright 
['Moral bribery, if they had 
c«o introduced by President 
Otter, are greeted with silence 
w apologetics when iniroduccd 
’s Resident Reagan. 

On the other hand 
MJiomisis in the Galbraiih- 
taiutbon spectrum, who 
vvjlibe dancing with joy io 
'tea Democrat Administration 
P » tw deficit-financed tax 
tuu in recession and a jctiison- 
iaiofeven the long-term goal 
rfabalanced budget, have been 
*** l he slogans of classical 
WDomics 10 damn the present 
Adminmration, bell, book anil 
ondfe. 

°w of the few free 
tirhtttri prepared to “reject 
*. claims from powerful 
ff' United States 
Mget Director David Stock- 
p- He favoured a "Chapter 
’ (or second round) of 
•Mgetary cuts aimed at tax 
•Kptoles, such as ending the 
^°nota oil depletion allnw- 
?, 188 Pulling a “mansion 
7 °n tax deductions on 
mortgages for the 

i.^^ r A 'vould both hove 
iff ln muc H-nccilcd 
savings of $20 
shown lhat he was 
4stefin ^VEh-minded on 
?? ^iwss subsidies as 
^ “cW Pro- 

“ ow from 

articlc » 
vetoed by the 
“td the new 
the ° ld 

. reqni remcn t at the 

^ curt mi ?2? P edest rian, 
a 'S dydlflRcult t0 «tain 
-‘batiaaconii. 
^ mn? 10 ” m the growth 

i We® Sn y tI f Upply not 
d^ V8garieB °f 8 

hieJZfS?*> n “d sup- 
PalledP° ,lc y which 
% Iame direction; in 
of total. 

•iSRL. 1 *, Permit',8' 
^'ofladtm rates. 
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to activity, growth, profits and 
employment. 

The great mistake of the 
Reagan Administration was to 
assume it had a formula for 
avoiding these costs. The 
danger was obvious from read¬ 
ing so-called supply-side 
writings Tor years past. 

But it ennte home to me emo¬ 
tionally when at an election 
night party at the US Embassy 
in Loudon, I saw one of the 
presidential debates in which 
Ronald Reagan accused Presi¬ 
dent Carter of trying to solve 
inflation at the expense of 
employment in words which 
could have been used by 
Michael Foot in any of his cen¬ 
sure motions on Thatcher. 

[The reply is (a) thot there is 
no way of avoiding (he transi¬ 
tional unemployment known to 
a free society and (b) if you 
don't tackle inflation now, you 
are going to get the unemploy¬ 
ment in any case.] 

More serious than the elec¬ 
tion rhetoric was the Pro- 
gramme for Rcunomlie Recovery 
published by the new Ad¬ 
ministration on February 18, 
1981. 

The technical criticism usual¬ 
ly made was that the figures of 
Nominal GDP were inconsis¬ 
tent with tlte money supply 
assumpt ions without an un¬ 
precedented rise in velocity. 

If the expected full in the iu- 
llation rale to -1 per cent by 
1986 took place, velocity would 
be more likely to fall than to 
rise by lhe normal rules. 

In itself this criticism was not 
lot) worrying. If the level of real 
growth envisaged in the pro¬ 
gramme were feasible, then 
either ihc money supply targets 
could be raised without infla¬ 
tionary consequences or the in¬ 
flation targets could be 
lowered. 

The real worry was that after 
a year of l per cent growth in 
1981 the Reagan Administra¬ 
tion expected real growth rates 
of 4 to 5 per cent » year in the 
period up to 1986, which was 
very much fusicr than in the 
preceiling few ycara when the 
pressure on resources was 
growing mul inflation was ac¬ 
celerating. 

The $31 billion of budget 
“cuts" achieved by David 
Stockman earlier in the year 
were, us he now admits, cuts 
from an imaginary number bas¬ 
ed on hypothetical projections 
by the Congressional Budget 
Office on where spending 
would otherwise have gone. 

The original hopes for bal¬ 
ancing the budget. by 1984 
were based largely on fancy 
economic assumptions incon¬ 
sistent with the normal long 1 
run growth of the United States 
economy, let alone with 
"squeezing inflation out of the 
system." ' 

Rudolph Fenner, the budge¬ 
tary expert of the American 
Enterprise Institute, who has : 
worked in the Budget Office W. 
previous Republican Ad* • 
ministrations, believes that U . ( 
will be hard work to keep the: 
budget deficit below . $1Q0 . 
billion, hot merely in the fiscal.. 
year 1982, which has begun 
with recession, but lh 1983;apd. 
in 1984 as well.- v ; ■ 

In pouring a little fcOld wdter : 
on: the AanUrii?trat loriV 1 op- 
thriiahy; brie need pot. dbvm.* [ 
• grade supply-side poHcl^8, prb , : 

: perly underStbbd. TbepruPfdg, 
: qfv'OUtjJtoded ; OP; 

- oh a ii I n »I A n ft'il 1 rl 1 d i V •; 


Free marketeers have long attacked governments for expecting 
too much from their Interventionist policies. Here, Samuel Brlttan 
of the Financial Times, accuses President Reagan of expecting too 
much from his free market policies. 

The mistake — curiously to have planned expenditure on 
analogous io that made by the the basis of optimistic guesses 
British Wilson Government in about the results of policies 
its 1965 National Flan — was which can at best have a slow 


and gradual effect on perfor¬ 
mance. 

Again, the Budget Director 
had no illusions: "I’ve never 
believed that just cutting taxes 
alone will cause output and 
employment to expand.” 

The particular error made by 
supply-aiders on the tax side is 
to assume that not merely will 


u One quality... j| 
the very " Jr 
fmesr" I, 
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tax cuts'improve performance, 
but by so much as to have a 
zero revenue cost. 

These particular delusions 
arc examples of the desire for a 
quick fix which will painlessly 
solve all problems. They are 
symptoms of the great disease 
of the age: Expecting too much 
from Government. 
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Leaders and 
voters 

MY congratulations lor your 
Colin James editorial ( NBR, 
November 30) which couldn't 
have been more timely. 

Alas, the televised reactions 
of political leaders to the elec¬ 
tion results show just how 
timely the editorial was. 

Mr Muldoon, Mr Andertou 
and to some extent Mr Rowl¬ 
ing, showed us what voters are 
for: Ignorant idiots merely re¬ 
quired in sufficient numbers 
(and under sufferance) to 
enable them to proceed with 
their own self important vi¬ 
sions. 

John Green 
Auckland. 


The case for 
compromise 

THE election result is very 
good for our country. None of 
the three major parties has been 
approved to lutve sole govern¬ 
ing power. About 60 per cent 
of the voters did nor want 
either National or Labour to 
have that power. 

Now New Zealand has the 
opportunity to show the world 
the way forward neither mov¬ 
ing towards the old-fashioned 
right nor towards the old- 
fasioned left. The vital question 
is whether Scial Credit can find 
the way out of the confused 
mixture of capitalism and 
socialism which has developed 
into the confused mess of the 
mixed economies of the Wes¬ 
tern World. 


High and increasing unem¬ 
ployment and high and ac¬ 
celerating inflation have grown 
out of the attempt to apply the 
conflicting ideas of capitalism 
and socialism at the same time. 
Neither the old-fashioned right 
nor the old-fashioned left have 
the answers to present pro¬ 
blems. A new thought structure 
about politics entwined with 
economics is necessary. 

A mixture of old ideas has 
become the' orthodoxy of the 
mixed economies without re¬ 
solving the conflicts in those 
ideas. They are better than 
either whole-hearted socialism 
or cold-hearted capitalism 
alone. However, these old 
systems, either mixed or 
straight, cannot cure the 
world's ills of today. 

We are faced with 10 or 
perhaps 20 years of rising and 
falling unemployment and in¬ 
flation within a generally 
worsening trend. It will take 
that tong to think through rhe 
fundamentals of our system 
and develop a new, just and ef¬ 
ficient political economy. 

It is unlikely that the political 
economies of the nations of our 
earth will degenerate into 
military-dictatorship-police 
states of the right and left and 
that humanity will extinguish 
itself in war. 

New Zealand’s geographical 
situation, history and people 
give us a unique opportunity to 
lead the way more decisively 
than wc did at the end of the 
last century. It seems unlikely 
that we and Social Credit nre 
adequate to such a tremendous 
task. Still there is hope. 

John R Perkins 
Tauranga 


Use for our 
aluminium 

I have noted that New Zealand 
is the only country in the world 
that docs not use aluminium 
beer and soft drink cans. 

Your recent article (NBR, 
November 16), regarding a 
world aluminium glut prompts 
me to ask: In view of the cur¬ 
rent smeller controversy, why 
are our beer and soft drink cans 
nor aluminium? 

M J Palmer 
Palmerston North. 

Not depressed 
in Wanganui 

I WAS disturbed to read in 
your review of electorates 
(NBR, November 23) that 
Wanganui is “considered 
something of a depressed city”. 
I acknowledge that you were 
restricted to pithy comments 
by the nature of this particular 
survey but the words chosen 
can only be described as unfor¬ 
tunate. 

We are not a growth centre 
but, in present economic cir¬ 
cumstances, we are in excellent 
company in this. There are 
reliable indictors which suggest 
that we are holding our own in 
the competitive world or pro¬ 
vincial city development. 

One such indicator is the 
Wanganui Regional Develop¬ 
ment Council which has pro¬ 
vided assistance over a wide 
field to a substantial number of 
business undertakings. The 
business operations of, for in- 
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stance, the Coleman Group 
(New Zealand agents for 
Suzuki) and Cavalier Spinning 
Mills and Tasman Tanning all 
give adequate evidence of the 
continuing good health of our 
business sector. 

I shall not labour the point, 
but, compared with the benign 
to innocuous comments which 
were offered on other elec¬ 
torates, this particular com¬ 
mentary is neither acceptable 
nor factual. Should it be that 
you had an opportunity to look 
in greater depth at the city, I 
would be very happy to arrange 
interviews across the broadest 
spectrum of our business ac¬ 
tivities. 

You could then judge for 
yourself the state of our 
economic wellbeing. You 
would find evidence ofditficuh 
trading circumstances, but you 
would also learn of energetic 
entrepreneurial activity in the 
face of the same trying condi¬ 
tions which are being en¬ 
countered in the majority of 
our provincial areas, at the 
present time. 

R G Russell 
Mayor, 
Wanganui. 

Formulae and 
panaceas 

I REFER (o your comment ar¬ 
ticle on New Zealand advertis¬ 
ing (NBR, November 2). 

How distressing it is, that so 
much rubbish continues to be 
espoused, about the coniribu- 
tion my agency may or may not 
have made to New Zealand’s 
advertising heritage. 

This time, we are held 
culpable of introducing for¬ 
mulae advertising and pana¬ 
ceas. What a great piiy the 
author shows such abysmal ig¬ 
norance — not only of my com¬ 
pany’s business philosophy, 
but the true dimension of Mr 
Ogilvy's legacy to my agency 
and advertising as an industry, 
worldwide. 


If the writer had even a smat 


tering of knowledge of my com 
pany’s business philosophy, he 
would know we abhor for 


the contempt it deserves. 

It is, to me, equally distress 
ing that an article of such ques 
tionable content should appear 
in a paper as responsible as 


Michael A Robinson 


Chairman and Chief 


Executive 


Ogilvy & Mather. 


All secured 


we re assured 


WITH reference to the 
Without a I Pord of a Lit (NBR, 
November 2), the item under 
the heading “Semi-secured”. 

Your observer was fortunate 
that the vehicle in question was 


awaiting a green light on a busy 
street and as a consequence 
couldn't attempt to breach the 
“plastic security cover". The 
result could have been 
catastrophic. 

As the broken window (the 
result of an attempted break-in) 
has been replaced, the 
surveillance camera, 
microwave unit and other 
special devices have now been 
removed and vehicle security is 
back to normal. 

I trust your observer keeps 
“safe" and is not “alarmed" in 
future. 

M Cornwell 
Chubb NZ Ltd 

Nature of 
the beast 

I WAS fascinated to read the 
article by Dave Witherow on 
the preparation of environmen¬ 
tal impact reports in your issue 
of October 26. As one who had 
a very small part to play in the 
preparation of the environmen¬ 
tal impact report for the Ara- 
moana smelter, and who 
strangely does have a concern 
for the environment, I am in¬ 
trigued at his suggestion that 
such documents should be pre¬ 
pared by environmentalists. 

At first sight there may ap¬ 
pear some sort of insane logic 
in this suggestion but Mr 
Witherow himself obviously 
finds it very difficult defining 
just precisely what sort of en¬ 
vironmentalist would qualify to 
produce an E1R. 

Perhaps I could help him by 
suggesting that those with the 
following qualifications would 
obviously be at rhe forefront of 
the rush to prepare the next 
EIR on any project proposed 
by a ruthless multinational or 
even by some aspiring New 
Zealand company trying to 
widen our country’s economic 
base. 

To qualify for authorship the 
good environmentalist should 
obviously be endowed with the 
following characteristics: 


• He should have a doctor 

(preferably in qJJ 
mythology). This is of J 
benefit when trying to convince 
a puzzled public that the low 
life of the polychaetes Newer- 
nulia sphaeropotamus »goto 

to be affected, as the public 5 
uncertain whether he ij t 
medico or an associate pro- 
fessor of economic history; 

• The ability to be an expert 

inevery discipline but hJsow, 

so that marine biologic 
become authorities on civil 
engineering, hydrology, pon 
management, economics and 
ship handling etc (of* Mr 
Witherow, a zoologist, on the 
economics of a smelter in your 
issue of October 12); 

• A preparedness to indirectly 
throw scorn on the work of 
equally well qualified col¬ 
leagues who have prepared 
various scientific sections of an 
EIR, without going as fir as to 
challenge their professional in¬ 
tegrity and competence; 

• A propensity to take up 
residence in an area that is cur¬ 
rently, or is planned to be, for 
commercial or industrial pur¬ 
poses (such as the end of an in¬ 
ternational airport runway), 
and then to complain bitterly of 
any interference to the good 
life; 

• Preferably job security with 
either university, Government 
or a local authority, and some 
sort of mental block that 
precludes any concern as to 
where the funds come from to 
support his continued employ¬ 
ment. 

These then would appear to 
be the required attributes of an 
A grade environmentalist and 
as I doubt whether Mr With- 
erow would claim to qualify, 
perhaps he can take his fishing 
rod and gun and go off to kill 
some (ash and birds. 1 am not 
sure, but I think that nukes 
him n conservationist f«*her 


than an environmentalist. 


R F de Lauwur 
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We are seeking an adaptable senior 
Cobol programmer with good analyst 
skills, who Is used to producing results 
and meeting deadlines. 
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W and K — an argument against official listing? 


by Klaus Sorensen 

STOCK exchange listing isn’t 
flit's cracked up to be. 

A number of large public 
sanies are succeeding m 
^proving the popular 
Jonception that listing is 
stniialfor any company with 
m number of shareholders, 
/periodic requirements to 
nise equity capital. 

These companies are raising 
(jpiial, though that’s not 
inys easily achieved, and 
^ng their own markets for 
ihar shares. At the same time 
ilty are free .from the 
sflnetimes burdensome and ex¬ 
pulsive requirements of listing, 
Sd perhaps most importantly 
-the risk of takeover. 

The Hawkes Bay stock and 
(am company Williams and 
kale is living proof of the 
ibihty of a large public com¬ 
pany to operate successfully 
limit having to list. And 
contrary to current rumour, W 
utd K has no plans to seek 
bting. 

The company is at present 
undergoing something of a 
lrinsformauon - at the ripe 
cii age of 101. 

The company has an exten- 
sive grip on the stock and sto¬ 
ws business Hawkes Buy and 
& east coast of the North 
Island, but in recent years the 
company has tended to stagnate 
i tode. 

However, the directors arc 
Stemmed to correct this trend 
- sad the company is now 
toy pulling itself up by its 
tamps. 


The annual report for the Ju¬ 
ly 31, 1981, financial year has 
caused considerable comment 
in stock exchange circles. 

But it was not the high stan¬ 
dard of the financial and cor¬ 
porate disclosure which caused 
the talk — instead it was a cou¬ 
ple of paragraphs in the cliair- 
man’s report under the heading 
of “articles of association". 

They read “your directors 
have updated the company’s ar¬ 
ticles of association which were 
last reviewed in 1961. Changes 
in the articles urc designed to 
conform generally with the re¬ 
quirements of the Stock Ex¬ 
change Association of New 
Zealand and if the company 
later decides to become a listed 
member of the New Zealand 
Stock Exchange only two 
clauses in the new articles will 
require amendment". 

This “hint" that Williams 
and Kettle was thinking of 
listing quickly got around, and 
the Stock Exchange buffs were 
cheered at the thought that 
another convert from the ranks 
of the unlisted public com¬ 
panies was about to come into 
the Ibid. Williams and Kettle 
had finally seen the light, rhey 
said. 

The company has seen the 
light ullrighi — it plans to stay 
happily unlisted for some time 
yet. 

Chairman Don Mount told 
NBR last week the company 
has no intention at this singe 
"or in the immediate future" of 
listing. 

I Ic .said t he changes to the ar¬ 
ticles would serve to make the 


shares a little more attractive 
from an investment point of 
view, but they did not mean the 
company was rushing off to the 
Stock Exchange Association. 

Mouat said the company's 
shares traded successfully 
through the company's local 
sharebroking firm and at this 
stage directors felt this unof¬ 
ficial market worked well 
enough. 

The shares were fairly widely 
spread and held, mainly by 
farmer clients who received a 
shareholders’ rebate. 

One obstacle to listing would 
be the voting limitation which 
limits shareholders to a max¬ 
imum of 50 votes — a system 
the directors believed worked 
well, he said. 

Mouat said he was “fairly 
confident" the company would 
be able to continue to raise 
capital without listing and 
pointed to the specified 
preference issue which has just 
been made by the company — a 
l-for-2 which will raise $1.5 
million when completed. 

He said there had been a 
“very good response" to ihis 
issue which cncmt raged the 
directors to believe the com¬ 
pany would be able to continue 
to raise funds without having to 
do so through the stock ex¬ 
change. 

The prospect of a takeover, 
or sonic other stock and station 
group hnying control of the 
company, must he another ma¬ 
jor consideration. 

Mount said the company cer¬ 
tainly wouldn’t “look 





Stock exchange . . . not necessarily necessary 


favourably" at any attempt by a 
competitor to take over the 
company. "It wouldn’t be in 
die interests of our clients," he 
said. 

NBR suggested rumours had 
it that Crown Consolidated 
miglu be interested in taking 
Williams and Kettle over, to 
which Mouat replied: “I dott’t 
doubt that, but we are very 
proud of our independence, 
particularly in ihc cast const 
area." 

The company has recently 
appointed as a director the 
f I usti ngs-based sharcbmker/nc- 
ciniiiiani and Hawkes Huy in¬ 
vestment expert Sclwyn 
Cushing. 


But while Cushing is best 
known bs a Brier ley director 
and instigator of a number of 
Brierley’s Hawkes Bay take¬ 
overs, this time he is on the 
Williams and Kettle board 
purely in his own right. 

In fact, Cushing has sided 
with the “opposition" — 
Bricrley recently bought a 23 
per cent shareholding in 
Hawkes Bay Farmers Co-op 
Ltd — Williams anil Kettle's 
maior competitor in the cast 
coast market. 

The company’s intention is 
to introduce a more progressive 
policy in the company towards 
both the commercial and nual 
scenes and one of the fust steps 


lias been the equity issue to 
shareholders — the First for 
some time. 

The company is cer t ai nly 
asset-rich — and is in fact a 
highly attractive takeover target 
just from the point of view of 
Us net tangible asset backing. 

But the specified preference 
issue is to be followed by a 
l-for-6 bonus issue and the net 
effect will be to water down The 
asset backing — total capital 
will increase from $3 million to 
$5 million. 

The specified preference 
shares will convert to or¬ 
dinaries in 1987. 

Mouat said in the annual 
report that the issue and bonus 
will “provide your company 
with a sound financial base and 
will give tangible support to 
the company’s intention to 
become more profitable." 

He also noted that “our 
shareholding is well spread and 
there is a complementary 
balance between our investing 
shareholders and our Trading 
shareholders and it is your 
board’s earnest hope that this 
situation will be maintained. 

“We do ask that you take up 
your entitlement for we warn 
you, the existing shareholders, 
to continue to hold the bulk of 
the shares in Williams and Ket¬ 
tle Ltd.’’ 

Mouat summed up (he com¬ 
pany’s altitude in the annual 
report when he said “your con¬ 
tinued support will ensure we 
remain the strongest and will 
also reinforce your board’s 
de term illation to reinian com¬ 
pletely independent." 


by Klaus Sorensen 

THE name Sanford is 
JJWQpDom, at least in Auck- 
■4 with fishing and fish 
ibops. 

most people who have 
the company's Queen 
Xwnbopj could be forgiven 
£ thinking the company was 
Mr more than a modest-scnle 
supplier of fiah for the 
wkmic market. 

Bfli the annual report for the 
31,1981, financial yeur 
J*™ ,he other side of San- 
, “ l!* 1 of progressive in- 
Pant and chaser of cx- 
M sales. 

Tht report also celebrates the 
.centenary, and 
™ 2 fascinating picture of 
. “W* development 
^purelydomestic morket- 
^ operation to a coni- 

H. reUes 0,1 cx ‘ 

^ «>nhe bulk of its sales. 
Altat p Un ^ rei * years ago 

fond M S y f0rd RaWno 

to ? tch and sm ° ke 
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Analysing annual accounts: Sanford 


company is readying itself to 
take n major role in the "New 
Zeulaitdisatinii" of the fishing 
industry — the replacement of 
the joint ventures and their 
borrowed foreign vessels, with 
New Zealand owned ocean¬ 
going trawlers capable of com¬ 
peting Internationally. 

Hut in the meantime the com¬ 
pany scents to be concentrating 
on building up its financial 
muscle. 

In the latest financial year 
Sanford lifted Its profit from 
$1.4 million to $1.6 million to 
give u 19 per cent return on 
shareholders’ funds and 87 per 
cent on capital. 

According to chairman W D 
Goodfellow, “with the rapid 
expansion of the fishing in¬ 
dustry over recent years into 
deep-water trawling and 


Mills says the Auckland fleet 
increased its tonnage of fish in 
the last financial year by 150 
tonnes, but, more importantly, 
the catch of “prime species" 
(deep-water higher-value fish) 
was down 8 per cent. 

So “in an effort to avoid 
catching barracouta which can¬ 
not be marketed economically 
one of our larger sets of pair 
vessels midc two trips to the 
West Coast South Island hake 
and hoki grounds. 

“These trips were satisfac¬ 
tory blit the vessels, because 
they were pair fishing, were 
limited to fishing depths up to 
600 metres and the main run of 
hake, the most valuable of the 
two species, is in deeper 
water. . 

> According to Mills: "For this 
reason, we are studying to con- 


pelagic fishing there have been • vert our four large deep-water 
the expected pressures and trawlers to single trawling a 

■ , . ui. _frViair mmrn rannfltV 


problems' associated with such increasing their winch capacity 
rapid development. ’ to enable them to fish up to 

“Your company with a sound metres next winter. 

financial base has been able to “The cost of $Jj5,OOO a 
take advantages as they have vessel Is substantial, but wef«l 
developed and Is poised to that if we are to be able to fish 
enter the deep-water trawling prlme dcep-water sjxtcles su^, 
fishery when Government has. ‘ces^Jrk ninqma. 

better assessed the resource ahd it is a 
decided on a firm policy on •• He : says that-.tncrrtjs d 

how that resource i/to be ex-. 

nlolted M • * .Cleat td the company^ tt.capnoi 

P But while the •company ia : 

. readying Itself for a 


Sanmar was set up to develop 
deep water fishing in New 
Zealand’s 200 mile economic 
zone and originally it chartered 
five trawlers from the Soviet 
Unioh, four 1000-tonne vessels 
(mainly for squid) and one 
3000-tonne vessel (for fishing 
in depths of 500 to 1200 
metres). 

, However, it was found the 
smaller vessels were not really 
suitable and they were ex¬ 
changed for another 
3000-tonnc vessel. 

The total catch landed was 
8000 tonnes, and the vessels 
can head, gut and freeze the 
catch at sea. 

Mills says the company gain¬ 
ed considerable experience and 
knowledge of deep-water 
fishing from this venture. 

But while the tew of the an¬ 
nual report gives shareholders a 
detailed, rundown of the com¬ 
pany's activities, the financial 
section is a little less forth¬ 
coming;' 

The profit and loss account 
does not disclose operating 
costs, and the company’s situa¬ 
tion Regarding export incen¬ 
tives ahd taxation is a bit of 8 
mystery. 

’ The company nearly doubled 
Its exports from .$7 million to 
$ 13.3 million but the export in¬ 
centive benefits do not appear 
to'have Increased accordingly. 

In fcet ; the company ex¬ 
perienced a sizeable rise in its 




grant, from which tax incen¬ 
tives and allowances (after sub¬ 
tracting incentives producing a 
tax credit payable in cash) 
totalling $695,433 ($482,676 in 
1980) were deducted, leaving a 
taxable profu of $1,578,357 
and a tax provision of 
$710,260. 

From this tax provision was 
deducted $34,592 for deferred 
taxation and tax credits from 
export Incentives of $355,657, 
leaving the $320,011 tax provi¬ 
sion shown in the profit and 
loss account. 


The balance shew presents a 
picture of health with roral cur¬ 
rent assets up from $4.9 million 
to $8.6 million, including shorr 
term deposits amounting to a 
handy $3.9 million. 

Fixed jjssers rofal $J0.5 
million including fishing 
vessels of $5.4 million after 
depredation of $3 million. 

Fixed-term liabilities are $3.9 
million and current liabilities, 
are up from $3.6 million to 
$4.9 million, of which the 
largest item is creditors, of $1.9 
million. 

The dividend of 25 per cent 
is covered 4.36 times and the 
asset backing is up, from $4.31 
to a whopping $4.93. 


CHRISTCHURCH 

SUPERIOR SHOWROOM/ 
WAREHOUSE/OFFICE BLOCK 
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behalf of a valued client we have been instructed, 
,• to lease the premises pictured above; Ideally situated 
close to Cjufstchurch International Airport these 
four year old premises total arealfUXX) sq ft Com¬ 
prise the following:-. / * . • > 

. Administration, office 1000;sq!ft, ;V 

Showroom 4;iD0.sq A: A 

!•’ . Warehouse. .. - , . 90p0’sq ft-' : 'v 

• Full details may 'be obtained by' cofltacting' tbe leas'-. 
r !4jg agents: .m. 'v.vw ft 

KENT FRIER REAL ESTATE, 

. M.R.R.LN.?:; Phone 7$4-120 j>r $ 0 x 2394, 
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The business 
week 


Allied Fanner! Co-operative Ltd: 
1 he base issue of $ 2 , 000 ,WO m first 
ranting debenture stock was fully 
subscribed and oversubscriptions weiu 
being taken. 

HNZ Finance Ltd is to hold a special 
general meeting on February I to con- 
ridcr « split of fi shares inro 50 cent 
sharu ami increase the company's 
capital from $ 1 0 , 000,000 io 
iw, ooo ,ooo. 

Don ting and Co Lid: Talcovtr offer 
foi all the shares in T J Edmonds Ltd 
in agreement with Edmonds directors 
was deferred pending disclosure of Ed¬ 
monds current financial situation to 
ihaichoklen. 

Hboi Denial and Surgical Supplies 
Ltd: Unaudited profit slier tax for the 
half-year ended September 30 uni 
(1 22fi 15 (last year $96,48 I). Because of 
a change of balance date (o March 31 
the half yearly figure differs from the 
half year from January io June previous¬ 
ly reponed. An interim dividend or 3 
cents per share will be paid on January 
27. 

Hankins Holdings Ltdi Unaudited 
group net profit for the half year ended 
Srptcmbcr 30 was $360,584 (last year 
1172,091} An interim dividend of 7 per 
cent will be paid, tax free (suhjecr to 
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necessary applies lions) on December 
lft. 

Henry Berry Lid allotted 20,(100 or¬ 
dinary shares in pan payment for their 
purchase nf l-o Price Foods Ltd of 
Stratford. 

Goodman Group Ltd: Unaudited net 
profit fur the half-year ended September 
30 was $5,471,000 (last year 
$2,092,000). An interim dividend of 6 
cents pet share (lust year -1.5 cents) will 
be puid on December 2. 

Ivon Waifclns-Dow Ltd allotted 3408 
shares to employees and 2W8 shares to 
the Dow Chemical Co as part of the 
Ivon Wat tins-Dow staff share purchase 
plan. 

Man the! Holdings Ltdi Unaudited 
net profit for the half-year ended 
September 30 was $207,400 (last year 
$107,000). An interim dividend of 9 
cents per share will be paid tax Tree on 
January 29. 

Nell Holdings Ltd: Unaudited net 
group profit for the half year ended 
September 30 was $675,000 (last year 
$186,000} An inierim dividend of 3 per 
cent will be paid on January 29. 

New Zealand South British Ltdi 
Unaudited consolidated net profit after 
tax for the half-year ended September 
30 was $20,973,000 (last year 
$17,389,000). (The 1980 figure is based 
on an aggregation of the two companies 
pre-merger profit). An interim dividend 
of 7.5 per cent will be p-ild on January 
29. 


Skdlerup Industries I.td'a scheme 
for conversion of the company's 
specilied preference capital received 
High Court approval. 

John Webster and Co Lldt Unjinlited 
net profit afler las for ilie half-year end¬ 
ed September 30 and $241.119 (last year 
$152,597). An interim dividend of 8 per 
cent (last year 6 per ceni) will be paid 
tjx fiee on February 24. 

Wlnslonr Ltd: Unaudited net 
operating profit for the half-year ended 
September 3d (no tox u-as payable) wi 
$4,712,000 (Iasi year $2,054,000) ex¬ 
cluding extraordinary items. An interim 
dividend of 0 per cent will be paid on 
February 5. 


Economic 

indicators 


THE Resent Bank estimates that 
public deposits with major financial in¬ 
stitutions (M3) grew by 17.5 per cent 
over the year to October. The estimated 
growth of the money supply (Ml) was 
15.7 per tent compared with 17.3 per 
cent over the year io September. Private 
sector credit grew by 28.1 per tent (32.7 
per cent in the year to September). 
THF. Department of Statistics quarterly 
survey of local authority loans indicaics 
local authorities were authorised to it 


total ol $69,036,01)11 iu the September 
quarter compared with Sb7,b7n,iX.U1 and 
S9I.I lO.UlKi for the September ipmrtcis 
m 1980 nml 1979 respectively. I'n-pnr- 
tlean uf money tailed compared with 
amount authorised was 10 per cent (17 2 
per ccui in IvhO and 8.2 per cent in 
1979). 


AS at Decombai 10. NZ dollar bulls 
at: 

Britain 4322 

US 8206 

Canada .9792 

Australia .7294 

Wosl Gonitdiiy 1 0469 
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Merger ‘pooling’ not totally cleared 


THE passage in October of the 
Finance Act (No. 2) 1981 has 
made it possible for Fletcher 
Challenge to fulfill its under¬ 
takings to distribute pre¬ 
acquisition profits of Fletcher, 
Tasman, and Challenge to 
shareholders without breaking 
the taw. 

But it doesn't eliminate all 
problems for directors who 


have used the pooling method 
of dealing with mergers. 

The British decision in 
Shearer vs Bei cairt made com¬ 
pany directors aware that 
shares can be regarded as hav¬ 
ing been issued at a premium 
even when exchanged for 
shares in companies being 
taken over. 

Because section 64(1) of the 
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INVESTMENTS 

The following investments are currently available 


TAP’ ISSUE STOCK 

Maturing 15 March 1984 or 15 March 1987 

Minimum subscription $100 (face value), one dollar multiples thereafter. 

Prices (and therefore yields) are subject to change from time to time. 

Current prices, prospectuses and application forms are available from 
offices of the Reserve Bank In Wellington, Auckland and Christchurch; 
and from Stock Exchange members or official short term money 
market dealers. 

TREASURY BILLS 

Maturing 13 weeks or 26 weeks from date of issue 

the!ea U fter SUbSCrlPtl ° n Sl °'° 001,800 Value> ' 85,000 < face va,ue) muttipies 

Reserve Bank of New Zealand 


PO Box 2099 
Wellington 
Phone 722-029 


PO Box 2204 
Auckland : 
Phone 31-767 


PO Box 2204 in 
Christchurch : 
Phone 790-830 ■ 



Companies Act 1955 requires 
premiums to be retained in a 
share premium account, this 
meant rhttr unless rhe nominal 
value of shares issued in such 
circumstances is equal to the 
value of the shares acquired in 
exchange (or the value of the 
assets of the company taken 
over — there is some confusion 
as to which value should be us¬ 
ed), some or all of the fore¬ 
acquisition profits of the com¬ 
pany taken over arc required by 
law to be held in a share 
premium account and not 
distributed, and the pooling 
method cannot be used. 

Moreover, the British cusc 
made clear that this had been 
tite situation since 1955 at least. 

Since that time directors have 
nearly always acted unlawfully 
if they have distributed pre- 
acquisition profits in their en¬ 
tirety. 

The Finance Act has cured 
the unlawful nature of such 
distributions — but for some 


companies only. To qualify fa 
the validating effects of the Act, 
the trunsaction must have ben 
one in which: 

• The parent company «s 
formed for the purpose of tak¬ 
ing over certain companies; 

• The company taken over 
was one of the companies the 
parent company was formed io 
take over; 

• The parent company has ac¬ 
quired control of at least % per 
cent of the equity capital of the 
company taken over. 

Fletcher Challenge and 
South Brirish/NZI, qualify. 

But many other takeovers 
don't satisfy the three criteria 
and are not affected by the 
validation. 

If hoard decisions in there 
cases involve the distribution of 
large sums nf pre-acquisition 
profits, the directors might be 
personally liable to refund 
those amounts to the company. 


Marac Merchant Banking Croup) 

MONEY RATES AS OF 10/12/81 


LOCAL FUND8 - Commute in I 

bills prime soiling rate % p n (5,0 | 

FOREION FUNDS 

Eurodollars % |u 12,370 12 

CURRENCY 

SETTLEMENTS .Spot 

US dollars (ImjWscIJ) .83211.8311 .832 

Marar C-Vijutjiirai lirtnic-i 
Auckland Pit, 09) 770 64U 

Hamilton Ph. 071) 39-1 B37 

Wellington Ph. .04) 721-079 
Chrlaichurch Ph 03) 792 020 

. Ounodin Ph. 024) 777-063 

i Now Zealand, Australia, Hong Kuiid, Slnoaporo 
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.8321/.8217 jaU-HM 




SOLUTIONS 

NAVIGATION 
LIGHT - 

Electronically controlled 
suited for use in lakes, 
esturies and coastal sea 
areas. An engineered prod¬ 
uct to provide a solution to 
combat the harsh environ¬ 
mental conditions experienc- 
ed. _ 

Since 1971, the engineers at Solid State Equipfflj^ 
have tackled many technological problems with 
cess, using up to date electronic techniques. From 
navigation light (shown, and still in production 
our Lower Hutt factory), recent products inc 
portable data loggers, energy monitoring 
ding systems, industrial control systems, eartbjl . 
detection.equipment, and a CNG outlet nj* .# 
system. Solid State Equipment would like to near 
your problems — we can provide a solution. • 
Call or write for further information:, : ; ■ 



^^ : -L-I-:i : iv:• .’r|. 


olid State Equipment t- 1 ' 

5' Rishworth St, Gracefteld, ■ P-.O. ; Box ;3tH^' 
.Lower: tlUtt, New 2^aTapd-i - 
Phone: Wellington (04)660-571 or' 
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Our company specialises in all 
forms of print advertising, producing 
corporate programmes, annual 
reports, packaging and product 
literature for a wide range of 
national and international clients. 

We have a young progressive 
team in our Wellington office and 
offer a management opportunity to 
someone with a professional 
business attitude and an ambition to 
succeed, probably with experience 
in marketing or advertising. 

To the right person we offer an 
exciting challenge with 
commensurate rewards including 
the opportunity to share fully the 
rewards and frustrations of 
management. 

If you would like to know more 
about us — and what this position 
offers, please phone Colin Sims: 
Business 738-985. Home 687-752. 


DD1MT1MT A Pl/ CTI MC 

PRINT MARKETING 

CONSULTANTS LTD 

6th Floor, Nor thorn Building 
107 109 Customhouse Quay 
WELLINGTON 
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by Ann Taylor 

WITH a green light from the 
planning tribunal and a Na¬ 
tional Government confirmed 
in office the synthetic fuels 
plant looks all set to go. 

While Mobil held ofTsigning 
final contracts the world press 
had assumed we were fuelling 
the way to synthetic petrol. 
"The first commercial plant of 
this type is at present being 
built in New Zealand" reports 
the German Research Service. 

“An advantage of the process 
to the car industry is that it 
could provide supplies of petrol 
tlut will last New Zealand 
almost indefinitely," reports 
(he i\V.v Scwmitt. 


Bur the agreement under 
which the plant will operate 
continues only to the year 2003 
and "under certain cir¬ 
cumstances” to 2008. That fits 
neatly within the bounds of the 
30-year take-or-pay contract the 
Government negotiated with 
the Maui developers in 1973. 

Government thought then 
the Maui gas resource would be 
used in large part to generate 
electricity. When that idea was 
shelved and while other options 
were pursued the Government 
was payng for much more gas 
than it took. The syngas plant 
will catch rfic Govern ment up 
again on its isikc-cnd of the 
agreement although the con¬ 
tract is open for continuation 


beyond the year 2003. 

If a Labour Government had 
been elected Mobil feared that 
even six months vacillation 
would put the 1986 mechanical 
completion date out of kilter 
and result in signficant escala¬ 
tion of capital costs and 
messed-up procurement orders. 

But over the last six weeks 
orders have been placed, the 
future manager of the plant has 
been here to have a look, and 
interviews for New Zealand 
stafT have been conducted. 

The plant’s throughput will 
produce a large amount of con¬ 
densate m supply the I.PG 
mnrkci. Although LPG will in¬ 
itially be used as a feedstock for 
the plant, this fuel will supply 


the market created when 
"Liquigas gets its act 
together," gas suppliers told 
NBR. 

The amount of LPG from 
plants already on-stream is not 
sufficient to supply the ex¬ 
pected demand. And with 
diesel-LPG and avtur investiga¬ 
tions under way demand is ex¬ 
pected to rise. 

The claim that New Zealand 
is being used as a “guinea pig” 
has to be given some credibili¬ 
ty. Though Mobil could have 
gone elsewhere, the company is 
bringing its first zcolith catalyst 
tu comiuerical production here. 

There are “several” plants in 
the study ami design stage us¬ 
ing the Mobil process under 


licence. These plants in the 
United States have access to 
coal or gas and will employ the 
methanol-to-gas process as the 
final stage. 

A Mobil spokesman told 
NBR that none of these plants 
really depends on whether the 
Motcimi project goes ahead or 
not. "They will possibly he en¬ 
couraged by the fact that New 
Zealand has got so far. Many 
companies are subsided that 
the process works. It’s really 
just the economic feasibility 
that has to be worked out,” lie 
said. 

The major iinpondci.ihk- 
ilieii is coumieiciai teasihilitv 
here. Mow will the price t»l syn¬ 
thetic petrol cquaic with im¬ 



ported fiiel costs? If . 
stability in oil price co2 by Ann Taylor 
the syngas plant promi*,^ 

an enormous white desk- TARANAKI'S energy projects 
The cost of the plant, will require planning, co¬ 

bill the Government pwj. (dilution and expenditure to 
therefore the essential tW m&k infrastructure services 
in our future fuel imfo - water, electricity, effluent 
Amid radio reports tha^ I disposal and transport, 
tractor Bechtel has worhdr This is the conclusion drawn 
cost assumptions as hith* in* Ministry of Works and 

$l'>00 million in May £ Development report submitted 

Mobil and Government M u Energy Minister Bill JBirch 
Iters in the Synthetic Fui ootbemundane “basics lobe 
Corporation hold firm to the podded even before man- 
csiing of $767 million- po*errequirements and devel- 
inill-1980 dollars. ament options are decided. 

... Tte MWD report, however, 

"; ll 7 ■ l, ' ,l 5 u , doubt tot the basic 

easily 1 1 giu ed by taking ft 560 

i ii’ii tiitn am mm and ihepi. 

jeii -.puiisiiis' working a\ A j 1 

ilnmge uiie of SNZ1 = SUSl I /luWlCtYR 


Co-ordinated planning urged for Taranaki ‘basics’ 


tiers in the Synthetic Fuj 
Corporation hold firm to tbc 
ciMliiig of $767 nullum r 
mid-198U dollars. 

Billion dollar projections at 
easily liguivd by taking ink 
lion tiitn auuuni and ihep.v 
in. i •■pmisurs' working a 
iltsingi' talc of $NZ1 = $Uii 
(l.iM \v<<4 the rale was USSJ.i.' 
cent*, m t -NV. I). 

I'll-- ii‘i tnillMt allocateds- 
Ib.-'.v /ij.ilai ti 1 l.ihi*ur, |*48 n, 
linn Inr iitf-.lmrc pciMfli.- 
Will Mippmi a peak c«twn.- 
linn l'»i|n; >•! IM Tiwi 
pcopli- 'c- that Jctmwl u>i; I 
uji thi- ha [. wIn'ii the jintc-:. 
hi .nid I’i'iiuljjas nwb:- 

phini me miiiplLtcd. 

I biii i dowiivirram enfb 
mein is < I i I tic ult io mid.:: 
with 51 V:> million .vlVvaidv 
inaiciial expenditure 
nml $269 million otl-shwc .1- 
up expenditure, accordins > 
tlie Joint Kioitomic Commisi: 
which set the project on it- 
tracks, is $281 million »•. 
shore, $-lM-l million olf-ih-c; 
for a total of $767 million 

Tile foreign exchange ter-- 
fits in the short term are if- 
ficult to usiinuic with 'k 
Government tixw* 75 
rent of ihe biff when the fitul 
eomr.iiiv are signed 

The file of the Maui A ti: 
has been extended because •» 
the low take-off from the lie’l 
There are four wells operatic: 
at the moment, and these mil 
increase to the rig's capacity ej 
nine when the syngas aid 
methanol plants are on line. 

Maui B will be needed b: 
1990 when Maui A will w"? 
to capacity and other develop 
ments will require gas- 1“' 
cost, which is not taken into*-' 


THEE we were, hundreds of 
ihowands of us, quietly watch¬ 
ing television on a Sunday 
morning. 

And there it was — horrors, 
luked and unashamed — televi- 
iion advenising on a Sunday 
morning. Not just ordinary TV 
advertising but the expensive 
•iiellite variety, packaged by 
CBS along with the space shut¬ 
tle landing. 

Well, it didn't look all that 
JifTerent. Quite familiar, in 
tici. An endorsement commcr- 
iiaL A presenter commercial. 
Another presenter and another 
indorsement commercial. 

Not much different from the 
tae-unra variety — except 
•den big-mouth comedienne 
Mxiha Raye, armed to the 
>i<th with copy points, endors¬ 
ed her favourite denture 
•Wr. Nothing's a secret any 
wwi. 


THE problem with working 
-iih mature on television 
commercials - even when 
'•'ey’re in ihc celebrity/nntional 
hero class - «that with all the 
™ in the world they're still 
Mature when it conics to 
«ngalinc. 

Walker has done a tcr- 
nlWor Freah-up and looks 
'M, of count, moves well. His 
pwchline, "It's got to be good 


II,m, wiiiiii 1.1 , -««■> il S got to DC good 

cuunt anywhere, will pwj • tor you icrcams for cmp i lD8is 
be more than the $760 null jmhtword “good”. It doesn’t 


thnt Maui A is currently » 
sii red for. 

The new element in the 
cess - a zcolith «i4 
developed by Mobil - 
leased by rhe company w 
Synthetic Fuels Corpora^ 
"The lease fee is tlat 
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,ay S .he papir « <*$ 
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proceed. , . 
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months through no fault oHW 
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charge. Mobil has ap“d 
treat the company a* 
favoured lessee’.' . ^ 
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vice reports ithis 
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bed Installation i? Th S 
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plants Western ft 
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services can be made available, 
but warns that a lot of new con¬ 
struction will be needed. 

Maui B, dams, tank farms, 
effluent discharges and coal 
facilities will have to be built to 
accommodate an intensive 
Taranaki development, in¬ 
cluding the committed am¬ 
monia urea and methanol 
plants, says the report. If the 
synthetic fuels plant goes 
ahead, water from the Waitara 
River will be fully committed. 

Future developments in the 
hypothetical growth scenario 
include processing gas to 
ethylene to make plastics, end 
an LPG-to-fuels plant to make 
diesel, avtur and polygasoline. 

The need for a single body to 


co-ordinate and ensure the im¬ 
plementation of infrastructure 
development is advocated in 
the report as “perhaps the most 
central issue if there are to be 
no impediments." 

The area has a plethora of 
local bodies — harbour, catch¬ 
ment and water boards, city 
and united councils, the MWD 
notes. 

Planning provision for elec¬ 
tricity is needed on a regional 
and national basis to supply 
1000 gigawatt hours a year 
which could be required at the 
end of the decade. 

Coal from the Taranaki coal 
fields has the potential for fir¬ 
ing the New Plymouth power 
station if future policy war¬ 


ranted its conversion from gas: than ch6 ‘‘expected scenario". 

A new coal-fired power sis'- s Effluent disposal and storage 
tion at Mokau or pyrolisis plapt to maximise efficiency should 
are included as possibilities.'^ be' developed and used co- 
“Any of these developments ..operatively, The Omata tank 
will require increased mining • farm, near the port on which 
activities.” \ BP has released its option, 

Without storage, present data would provide adequate storage 
suggests that the Waitara River “provided'it is-established and 


flB a source of water is virtually 
fully committed to current 
users and developments. 

A reservoir or multiple dam 
on the Waitara River is sug¬ 
gested. 

An evaluation of water sup¬ 
ply options to meet the 
scenario’s demands should be 
“undertaken immediately". 

Maui B would have to be 
built if gas demand is greater 


“provided’it is-established and 
managed in a manner that will 
attract all developers to site 
their tanks there.” 

Liquid waste will go on being 
disposed of through marine 
outfalls and "consideration of 
sharing outfalls should be 
strongly considered." 

The report advocates a solid 
waste disposal dump as a 
regional facility. 

There is sufficient aggregate 


available in the area for con¬ 
struction demands but to en¬ 
sure availability it "could be 
desirable for planning provi¬ 
sions to be used to protect the 
potential aggregate extraction 
sites," says the MWD report. 

Boulders for the port 
development “will be cosily 
unless encouragement is given 
to supply from local sources," 
the report says. 

The report, available to the 
interested public, says "the 
timing of future projects will 
influence the ability of resource 
supplies to meet demand. Con¬ 
sideration will have to be given 
to programming developments 
to achieve a levelling of 
demands.” 
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In fondest memory of a ‘real sport’ in the family 

MY grandfather — my father's concurred and photographs years he put about the story “Tiger Turner. g^an Turn0r g | vea fl personal view of sport In this ^7" 

father — was smalt, handv and support the view. He looks, that back home in Birmingham I’ve asked my father several coiljmn **** 
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Insurance 


MY grandfather — my father’s 
father — was smalt, bandy and 
came to New Zealand from the 
old country Immediately after 
the Great War, that diabolical 
fiasco that haunts us still. 

My own father often describ¬ 
ed him as a “wiry little bugger 11 
and rather dapper. My mother 


concurred and photographs 
support the view. He looks, 
when t gaze at his photograph 
now, positively sartorial in a 
three-piece dark suit and trilby 
hat. 

He had a great love of spoil 
in general, especially soccer, 
cycling and motor racing. For 


years he put about the story 
that back home in Birmingham 
he played professionally for 
West Bromwich Albion and ac¬ 
tually appeared in a cup final 
after the first choice centre half 
had to pull out through injury. 
His nickname bestowed by the 
fans? It was, so he said. 


“Tiger" Turner. 

I've asked my father several 
times if there was any truth in 
the story but he doesn’t know. 
What I can confirm is that for a 
time he played as a goalkeeper 
in the local Dunedin competi¬ 
tion, and that doesn’t quite 
square with what you’d expect 


" ' 1 11 .. " ' ~~ 

Insurance business more volatile, say experts 

f L, Richard Fletcher Corby told NBR the market returns are negative returns, present insurance market was One example was in the 

I * was volatile Dartlv because hmh in terms nf inuptim.rtr nf kninn l» n » k..AMn«i k.. _/-'..if_...i__ 
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Cou pon. Please send me. free of charge.a copy of the list of exhibitors and a brochure 
on tneinternational Frankfurt fair. 
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NOT ALL DECISION 
MAKERS HAVE CAUGHT UP 
WITH COAL’S TREMENDOUS 
COST SAVINGS. 

KAIPARA CO-OP DAIRY 
COY LIMITED HAVE. 

COAL IS NOT A CRISIS FUEL 



Lee Town. 

Manuiacturlng Operations 
Manager, 

Kalpara Co-op Dairy 
Company Limited. 

Our coal delivered 
bill this year was 
$300,000, bu* oil 
needed lo generate the 
same amount of steam 
would have cost $1 
million. That's why our 
oil fired boiler is sitting 
idle after being usedl 
lor only two years. 


CONSIDER THESE 
ADVANTAGES 

• LOWEST COST FUEL AVAILABLE 

• commnTY of supply 
ASSURED 


Let us send you this full 
brochure - ft contains 
practical reasons why 6 
major N.Z. Companies 
switched to coal recently* 


• FIRST CLASS DISTRIBUTION 
MARKETING SYSTEM 

• TAX INCENTIVES FOR CHANGE 

• FREE PROFESSIONAL FUEL 
ENGINEER ADVICE SERVICE 


Coni act Branch Manager STATE COAL 






Can YOUR company afford 
. NOT to get In touch with us 
todayl 

Auckland B.P. Bergin 

•- 1 £0- Box 1701 Tel. 30.884 , 

Wellington K. St evens 

' ?SK 303 »™.«°: 

; .■ P-Q- &». sis tm. 773.033 


from a former first division 
centre half. 

I don’t know. It’s possible 1 
suppose — he was knocked 
about a bit in the war and suf¬ 
fered permanent damage to his 
hearing which allowed him to 
draw a war pension all through 
his life — and I like to think he 
was telling the truth. 

The story added just that lit¬ 
tle bit extra to his mana. He 
was to me — and always will be 
— one of life’s real 
“characters”, a genuine 
original. 

He and my grandmother 
would play cricket with us on 
the concrete slab out the buck 
of the old two-storeyed wooden 
house we all shared near Logan 
Park in North Dunedin. 

Liz, our grandmother, was a 
fielder at short and wide mid¬ 
wicket. She stood in front of a 
large sash window so as to pre¬ 
vent our breaking it while 
Louis (Louie to her) bowled his 
underarm spinners or overarm 
lobs to whichever one of us 
(Glenn or me) who'd won the 
argument over who was to bat 
first. 

Other times Louis would 
come over to the park across 
the road and show us tricks 
with a soccer ball. We were 
most impressed at his ability to 
bounce the bail from his head 
to his knee to his foot and back 
up onto his head again where 
he would balance the ball for a 
time before nodding it back 10 
us. 

Our cousins who lived in the 
same house and were ill their 
early twenties sometimes came 
over and hod Louie on. 
“Anybody can do that tricky 
stuff, Lou. Why don’t you kick 
the bloody thing. You enn’t 
score goals that way.” 

If there was one thing Jim 
Larkins knew how to do ir¬ 
ritatingly well it was to tuke the 
mickey out of people and the 
angrier the subject became the 
more he sniggered and per¬ 
sisted. 

Louis often took us along to 
soccer matches where he shinn¬ 
ed advice to both players mul 
linesmen, and the referee, with 
embarrassing frequency, ft was 
obvious that Louis knew the 
rules like no other. 

Sometimes wc went to watch 
a team called “Continental” 
which started up in Dunedin 
not long after World War II. 
The players were mostly 
Dutchmen and were highly un¬ 
popular. 

Not only did they work long 
hours and make lots of money, 
their supporters spoke in b 
foreign tongue — the rude bug¬ 
gers — and often ran on to the 
field to protest to or berate the 
referee. Also, their players 
generally had better ball skills 
than the local lads and this 
made them show off something 
awful. 

Louis called them ‘The Con¬ 
tinental" because one Dutch 
woman always yelled out 
“Come on the Continental” 
and jumped up and down In a 
state of near apoplexy. They 
were, so Louis told us, highly 
excitable. This seemed to me to 
be a reasonable contrast to his 
own penchant to indignation. 

"Continental” had a player 
called George Roddy. "Oooh, 
he’s good all right," said Louis, 


of his team-mates he tpeatih 
of time not going fa ^ 
gesticulating and yelling 
fellows to get into positsn Q 
receive a pass. And «heek 
was robbed of the ball,»u 
pened quite often soot dj 
he got the real raspberry [fa 
the crowd. 

Louis went to socctt cm 
Saturday until the Ism f„ 
months of his life, ev« tl»^ 
for several years he could faj 
ly see the play. He to u 
proud to let on and felt obi# 
to pass some audible comm; 
no matter whet. For an 86-yts;- 
old he had some spunk. 

He became interested i: 
cricket when his grandsn 
began to have somesueccurt 
he soon knew enough abound 
game to complain bineriy c 
Glenn was given out. 

He never could go alongsrt 
Glenn’s habit of ‘wittis; 
when he knew he was c* 
“Whai's the point of the is 
pirc?" he kept on «5k 
“There’s bound w be i far 
number of cheats in the epp* 
lion team. Got to be on the 
of averages." 

He used to get espcuL ’ 
ropable if he'd just walked in:- j 
the ground and Glenn [ 
and got out. Quite oftenbci s 
up and leave the ground ifc' • 
and there, saying to me Ire: [ 
thut Glenn was "Ming, vw 
know, I think he’s over the W 
He’s losing his powers." 

Louis knew of only a to* 
cricketers by owemany 
those had come Jtraigftr /rant, 
i lie pages of Panto rag®®*.: 
publication which specialised 
in writing up potted accoun's 
of great figures, notorious on* 
in such a way that they jU 
seemed like heroes. 

When he and Liz nw« » 
South Dunedin we uxdrop.- 
on his Inrgc front lawn U- 
day we were summoned to p • 
round urgently, out wthw 3 . 
well. . ! 

Louis hud been down si < 
Market Reserve looking at 
circus animals and. 
very keen gardener, asW 
of the hands what 
mg to do with 
elephant dung.” TheW* ' 
him they would do wta • 
usually did, take 
“Don’t do that," said Lot^ 
“It makes marvellous m» 
for the garden, JJ® 

How he knew I dojwg 
but that is immaterial- * 

STl .—*■ -I** 

said Louis. .|u» 

1 - r ,h T«£* 

blokes face as 
Louis's address. j 

the circus lads 
dumped a whole wk* 

elephant dung on *e W 

outside 6 Annex Street 
I swear it was W ^ 
over the garden ^'^ 
we’d finished 
boy, the aroma durw 
weather. But «wj 
seen the size of 

cabbages that came f 

garden for years ® ' r ipi 
Every dme l 
to this day I 

his African safarl uh is ^ 

World Magatsine) a " ^it 

brlmM d - 


HUNGS just aren’t what they 
JJ n be in the Australasian 
jarence market, according to 
■n nut or 3. 

For Brian Corby, soon to be 
-hitman of the Prudentia 
bonnee Group, “volatility 
ill* key word. 


Corby told NBR the market 
was volatile partly because 
companies which had not been 
in the market here are “buying 
into the future, trying to get in¬ 
to markets showing con¬ 
siderable growth potential. 

“Other companies have been 
trying to preserve their share of 
the inurket with price-cutting 
on premiums to a point where 


returns are negative returns, 
both in terms of investment of 
premium payments and the ac¬ 
tual payments balanced against 
the cost of paying out on in¬ 
surance claims. 

Morris Abbott, chairman of 
Hogg Robinson, agrees from 
the insurance broking side of 
the business, though not 
necessarily on the reasons. The 


present insurance market was 
being kept buoyant by the 
returns from investment, rather 
than premium payments, he 
said, though he believed this 
was a result of the international 
economic climate. 

On the broader scene, he felt 
that international interest rates 
had attracted new entrants into 
the insurance market. 


Institutions weigh up investment responsibilities 


by Richard Fletcher 

THE man soon to head the 
Ijjmi insurance group in the 
OuMinaweslth sees pointers 
fa New Zealand from British 
trends in institutional invest- 

Otffl. 

Brim Corby, chatrman- 
taignate of the Prudential 
Assurance Group, said his 
company's policy in Britain, 
toming common policy, too, 
in its overseas operations, was 
ivdivide its capital investment 
-kt ways - into property, 
qjiiy and fixed-interest in- 
'•undents. 

In its sharemarket in- 
'■(Knents, Corby said, there 
>;o responsibility in the com- 
pmy to play more than a 
fi'MW role in takeovers and 
jwgro. Prudential was one of 
it biggest investors in the 
British sharemarket, which 
f.iJiu ii usually held shares in 
^humpamei involved in any 



fc-Sf 

Brian Corby . . . responsibilities 

takeover bid, he said. In these 
cases, Prudential would gener¬ 
ally opt not to support the in¬ 
cumbent management unless it 
was proved to be efficient. 

Corby also pointed to recent 
“dawn raids" in HrUuiti where 
effective control of companies 
might change before the com¬ 
pany knew what had hit it. 
“Our attitude is to look at the 


long-term prospects, rather 
than the short-term gains," he 
said. 

He emphasised that the in¬ 
stitutions, because of their in¬ 
vestment in the market, had a 
certain responsibility to it. 

“You have to accept a res¬ 
ponsibility for the company if 
you buy a share in it," Corby 
explained. 

That also means a certain 
responsibility for directorships, 
though not necessarily by put¬ 
ting up institutional nominees. 

“What wc have done is to 
push for more non-executive 
directors on boards. There is a 
need for this, but wc don’t 
want to see legislation for it." 

Corby said that in their more 
general investment policies the 
institutions in Britain had been 
criiiciscd for not providing 
capital for high-risk ventures 
wltich might also aim at a long¬ 
term return. 

In defence of his own com¬ 


pany, Corby pointed to its sup¬ 
port of a biotechnology concern 
and North Sea oil develop¬ 
ment. 

But he felt the higher-risk in¬ 
vestments had to be weighed in 
the light of return for policy¬ 
holders and shareholders, to 
whom the group’s major res¬ 
ponsibility lay. 


One example was in the 
Arabian Gulf region where 
Bahraini consortium was set up 
to capture oil revenue and even 
to compete with Lloyds as an 
international underwriting 
group. 

This new investment pattern 
had affected the international 
insurance market with spinoff 
at a more local level said Ab¬ 
bott. The international effects 
were more noticeable in coun¬ 
tries such as New Zealand and 
Australia where the "premium 
pool" for payouts of claims is 
small compared with Europe or 
the United States. 

Abbott said he believed the 
more international nature of 
the insurance market had also 
meant some of the larger com¬ 
panies felt a need to move into 
the Australasian market. Many 
of their clients were multi¬ 
national and insurance had to 


be multinational to service 
them. 

According to Abbott, this has 
meant insurance is a “buyers 
market”, rather than a great 
proposition for the established 
companies, though he does sec 
some heartening prospects. In 
both aviation and marine in¬ 
surance, he said, there had been 
a hardening of the market. 

More importantly, he sees a 
need Tor a general lowering of 
interest rates or conditions 
which would allow some Tise in 
premiums without price- 
cutting affecting the overall 
return for companies. 

An example was when a hur¬ 
ricane caused maior damage to 
southern pans of the United 
States. As a result, he said, 
premiums had to rise to cover 
future payouts, though he em¬ 
phasised a disaster was not real¬ 
ly the best way to make 
business more buoyant. 
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“if oqly he wouldn’t hold on to 
the ball so long and show off : fiaylng“TakeiteW)i^M 
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of business information 
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UBD 

Tbe only publication available that offer9 a single source tor: 


name and addroBa of every business, tradesman and professional 
I In New Zealand, listed alphabetically by classification. 
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FORESTRY 


an investment that qrows 


with your chi 




The Oplo Forestry Fund 1* a Group Inveit- 
ment Fund established under Part II of the 
Trustee Companies Act 1087. Investment 
In the units Is an Investment In a deferred 
Income stock. Proceeds of this Issue will bs 
used TO purchase land, plant trees, end 
maintain the forest till maturity - 

VfnEN the asset s are realised in 30 years the 
proceeds will be distributed to investors, 
end such distributions are tex frep. The 
estimated return to Investors compounded 
over the 30 year period is 18.82% p.a. 
before tax and 15.35% after tax. 

Application has been made to the stock 
Exchange Association of New 
Zealand to list the units so 
Investors heVe the opportunity 
to monitor end realise their 
Investments at ap earlier date 
If they so desire. 



n PERPETUAL 
\f TRUSTEES 

■ MMCunciiMiWieMn mituiM 



8 Please forward a prospectus relating to 
the Oplo Forestry Fund. g 

Name (0 

| Address | 

If Apptki tiOfU wlif only bo accepted on 8 

■ tha application lorn ftiuad vyfth and . | 

forming part of the proiptcwt. 

Tho piDjMCfui la onUoblt from: 

I. TM Perpotusl TnntMi Eslils snd Agsocy Ca al NZ Ltd. 

PjD. B» 6S3. Dvnsdbi lor Vulr lecil brwah sHlei] 

2. Mimtin d iHIKsted Sack Exthingt la M2. 

3. Ths Brokers lo Use Iiik 

H Forsyth Birr A Co. FJ). Box 1205, flunedln- 

R Rstmt Wilson Grmslide S Cq. PA Bex 101. Dunedin. 


Mitt Peresirv Fund 


OF8 
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THERE is a wide scope for 
greater use of plastics polymers 
in agricultural machinery, ac¬ 
cording lo a report commis¬ 
sioned by the polymer 
engineering directorate of the 
Science and Engineering 
Research Council, London. 

The report — The Use of 
Polymers in Agricultural 
Machinery — says that most 
current applications are in 
areas of machine construction 
where resistance to corrosive 


Polymers urged in farm machines 


chemicals environments arc of 
over-riding importance. 

There is considerable scope 
for use in areas such as 
bodywork and complex mech¬ 
anical components, the report 
says. 

The report, recently com¬ 
pleted by the National College 
of Agricultural Engineering, 
Cranfield Institute of Tech¬ 


nology, points to three major 
constraints on the wider use of 
polymers. 

Volumes of production are 
generally too low to take advan¬ 
tage of the more appropriate 
polymer processing techniques 
such as injection moulding and 
hat pressnioulding. 

There is a widespread 
management attitude that 


though polymers offer many 
benefits they are not robust 
enough for agricultural en¬ 
vironments. 

Design engineers in agri¬ 
cultural machinery manufac¬ 
turing companies do not, in 
general, have a high level of ex¬ 
pertise in polymer design. 

The report makes several 
suggestions to meet the prob¬ 


lems created by low volume 
production, 

"Due to the generally low 
level of awareness and under¬ 
standing, any attempt to en¬ 
courage the industry to realise 
the potential of polymers must 
involve a 'switching on’ of all 
levels of management as well as 
increasing the expertise of 
those responsible for agricul¬ 
tural machinery design," the 
report says, urging seminars for 
senior management. 


This survey of the plastics in 
dustry is compiled by dJ, 

Peach in aaaociation with 2 
Plastics Institute of £ 
Zealand. Naw 
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Overseas trade 


Mail order campaign sells NZ and its products to US 


The Quick Silver Service is ready 
and waiting. Around the town, 
around the country, around the 
world, our cost-efficient Pak 
systems will deliver your 
consignment with the maximum 
of speed and the minimum of fuss. 
Our reputation is second-to-none. 
What we promise, we deliver. 


WORLD PAK 

World Pak provides the meed and 
security of an on-board Courier to 
Australia. Bahrain, Singapore, UK and 
the United States. 


JET PAK 


Monday to Friday, have your 
consignment collected and delivered 
to Its destination almost anywhere In 
New Zealand the following business 
day. 


SAVER PAK 

S6.00 buys an overnight service to any 
destination, providing pick-up and 
hand delivery the very next morning. 
The one flat rate covers it all. 


AUCKLAND 

Phono: 778-786 


HAMILTON 

Phone: 77-112 


TAURANGA 

Phone: 88-738 



PANIC PAK 

Panic PaV >s for those ultra-urgent, 
must-go documents. Available from 
Auckland, Wellington, Christchurch. 
Nelson. Dunedin and Invercargill lo nny 
centre serviced by a domestic airport 


CITY PAK 

For small package and document 
deliveries In the metropolitan area, 
this service Is the quickest, hassle-fre 
answer to all your problems 


COURIER SYSTEMS LTD 


ROTORUA 

Phans: 82-990 


WELLINGTON 

Phone: R^fi-Odd 


NELSON 

Phono- flo.nna 


CHRISTCHURCH 

Dhnna ■ tn.1AO 


DUNEDIN 

_—. -in 


INVERCARGILL 


THE casing for this Thom 2D 
energy-9aving gas discharge 
lamp's starter and other cir¬ 
cuitry is produced in twosnap- 
fit halves from Bayer's 
Makrolon polycarbonate. The 
casing's two "arms" hook 
over the central section uf ihe 
tube to hold it in position, and 
the two "legs" in the casing 
wall itself pinch the tube ends 
where they enter the casing 

The arms on the top hall of 
the casing have three small 
"mushroom heads" which 
snap fit into corresponding 
slots in the other half. 

The highly compact lamp is 
not much biggor than an in¬ 
candescent bulb. Makrolon is 
also used in a special lamp¬ 
holder which can be buili into 
fittings designed for this lamp 
The new lamp can also be used 
in existing fittings by means of 
compact adaptors 'mcotpetal• 
ing the socket. 

According to the British 
manufacturer, Thorn Lighting 
Ltd, the 2D lamp provides just 
as much light as a lOOWbulb 
but is rated at only 21 watts, 
including its "ballast". 


by Claudia Perkins 

0 Zealand is being sold by 
order catalogue in the 
fated States. You can't blame 

S, multi-nationals - New 
tatad is being sold by a small 
jcypofNew Zealanders and 

re American. . 

fact, it’s a highly sophis- 
rjed piece of marketing by 
Sc* Zealand Collections 
Holdings Ltd. Led by Nigel 
\LLisky, former export devcl- 
manager for Watties, 
iht linn has selected a range of 
.fojucts from Maori rcconl- 
Liomonogrammcd golf pui- 
KtjandMalcom Warr prints. 
The« it has presented in a 
itoqe glossy catalogue in- 
icnpHKd with New Zealand 
kub, padded with a little 
%b for the prospective tour- 
si. MtUiky explains that he 
locaiders there is a market in 
At United States which has 
ip« importantly the dispos¬ 
er income, but also the in- 
■m\ for quality, high-priced 
;,«■ Zealand goods provided 
itg ate target marketed ac- 



Ibt accent is on New Zeu- 
i;-4, for potential buyers also 
rnuhe income to travel and 
;Mge their curiosity about a 
•-i country. The New Zca- 
Vd mystique is an c.sciuial 
im of the attraction of 
Misty's products. 

To this end New Zealand 
i.-'kt™ Holdings created a 
fated States company mil by 
.Vi* Zealander to handle the 
:.'itKing, marketing and im- 
; ning of the New Zealand 
“‘ikis, to work along side 
.'-TKin "contractors” who 
-fii handle the product 
‘'tdifl 

'Untoays: “We are using 
Intel Slates expertise where 
are best, but our repre- 
l L ’ jriT£ * a New Zealander, 
woe *e wanted the Anier- 
-•nt to relate to 


Zealander. We’re really selling 
New Zealand, not just the 
products,” 

McLisky then spent several 
months going round New Zea¬ 
land looking tor goods of a 
suitable quality and type pro¬ 
duced by small manufacturers, 
craftsmen and artists. He 
underlines that New Zealand 
Collection Holdings is not and 
will not become a mail order 
house; rather, it is concerned 
with the marketing of quality 
goods which arc perhaps not 
produced in sufficient quantity 
Cor an individual company in 
warrant the risks and cost of ex¬ 
port. 

In the present set-up, New 
Zealand Collection Holdings is 
the marketer, exporter, im¬ 
porter and distributor in the 
United Slates and the manufac¬ 
turer has only to produce his 
goods and sell them to New 
Zealand Collection Holdings. 

New Zealand Collection 
Holdings then bought a mail¬ 
ing list through a broker, 
isolated its potential market 
and spent more than $100,000 
producing the catalogue. 
McLisky points out that many 
households in the United States 
receive a mail order catalogue a 
day, and his task was to create 
something slightly different, 
"to give that type of consumer 
something a little better they 
will keep a little bit longer." 

Hence they sell New Zea¬ 
land, mil just products. 

McLisky says: "If we are go¬ 
ing hi succeed, we’ve got to try 
very hard the first time." Con¬ 
sequently, working on a basis 
of minimal costs. New Zealand 
Collection Holdings has mar¬ 
keted its guilds according to 
what the market will accept and 
expects. 

To protect himself and his 
company, McLisky has sent 
his selected toys to the DSIR, 
to he stretched and torn apart 
to see if they conformed to 


American standards. It’s not 
that McLisky thinks that 
American kids are tougher than 
New Zealand kids, just that the 
Americans are rather fonder of 
suing, so insurance for product 
liability is necessary. Even so 
there are disclaimers in the 
catalogue, toys are recommend¬ 
ed for 3-year-olds and over. 

On some of the goods the 
company will only just break 
even, but McL.isky wants to 
move away from selling just 
sheepskins, and has included n 
range of products which he 
feels arc important, even if not 
particularly profitable. 

New Zealand Collection 


Holdings is considering selling 
to selected department stores, 
but at the moment ail its 
energies are channelled into the 
mail order scheme. 

By selling through the mail 
the firm can keep its costs close 
to New Zealand retail prices, 
but this would not be possible 
selling traditionally because of 
tariffs, freight and with com¬ 
petition from cheap-source 
countries like Taiwan and 
Korea which can produce a 
large volume of goods. How¬ 
ever he considers there is a 
place in the market lor high- 
quality, exclusive New Zealand 
goods, and for New Zealand, of 
course. 
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Manufacturing 


Now it’s computerised penmanship 


A PRODUCT which enables 
draughtsmen to label their 
drawings up to five times faster 
than with traditional hand¬ 
writing has been launched on 
the New Zealand market. 

The product, Datascribc, is 
the brainchild of American 
computer engineer John Hurt. 
It is being launched on behalf 
of Alfa Marix by a New 
Zealand company, Ose Crosby. 

The Datascribc looks like a 
typewriter and has a similar 
keyboard. Bui it is computer- 
based and the keyboard merely 
directs a conventional 
draughtsman's pen which ac¬ 
tually describes the letters so 
that it looks as if the designa¬ 
tions have been hand-written 
rather than typed. 

It has a facility to draw lines, 
boxes and circles as well ns let¬ 
ters up to three inches tall, 
which makes it suitable for 
display material, if a felt pen is 
substituted. 



The Datascribe includes a 
microprocessor memory which 
can be transferred to a tape if 


that particular programme is 
required at a later date. 
Datascribe sells for $11,450 


and Hurl considers that it is 
economically viable in any of¬ 
fice which employs more than 
six draughtsmen, tt is easily 
portable — because it is made 
up of pre-loaded assemblies — a 
faulty unii can be removed and 
replaced. The faulty unit 
would be sent back to i he 
United States for repair. 

Hurt says that nobody would 
be losing their job to the 
machine — it is merely "an effi¬ 
cient way of upping mu-put 
from a draughting uflice," he 
said. 

“Draughtsmen are trained to 
concept utilise and draw, not 
write.’’ 

Ken Rinimcr, of Ose Crosby, 
said he felt that the Datascribc 
would help to meet the short¬ 
age of draughtsmen in New 
Zealand, crealcd by rhe up¬ 
surge in construction growth 
mainly in Taranaki and North¬ 
land. 
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A small computer can be a 
big decision for any business 
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WE’RE BIG ON SMAU COMPUTERS 


NEW ZEALAND LIMITED 



Auckland 
Herb Hunt 
on 778-910 


Hamilton 
Max Wadey 
on 82-359 


Wellington 
John Pask 
on 729-499 


, .will show you 
JJ®ss solutions, on 
Jf IBM systems, at the 
W Price. 




Paimerston North 
Lou Morris ■ 
on 86-478 . 


Christchurch 
Rob McNay 
on 792-840 


Dunedin 
Roger Gardiner 
on 740-582 
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Data sharing a mirage — unless planning is done 


A NEW Zealander who hos 
made a major impact in the 
British computing business has 
returned for a brief holiday — 
and to issue some severe warn¬ 
ings on the overworked subject 
of database. 

In an address to two branches 
of the Computer Society, tan 
Palmer, now London-based 
vice-president of American con¬ 
sultancy CACI, criticised the 
use of “database” techniques in 
the majority of organisations, 
as backed by inadequate plan¬ 
ning. 

Database implementation 
was too often regarded as a 
purely technical matter, he 
said. Technical design and im¬ 
plementation should be merely 
the last stage of an analysis pro¬ 
cess involving the functioning 
of the entire company. 

Conimjtmenr and involve¬ 
ment by top management was 
particularly essential to the 
evolution of a sensible database 
plan: "You can't share data if 
you're dealing only with people 
at a low level in individual 
departments." 

And sharing data, Palmer 
emphasised, is the essence of 
the database concept; the idea 
of a single data pool viewed in 
different ways by the 
company's various departments 
and applications. 

Ideally, sharing virtually 
eliminates duplicate storage 
and maintenance of data in the 
system, avoids inconsistencies 
between the data held in dif¬ 
ferent parts of the company and 


keeps programs insulated from 
changes in the data and vice 
versa. 

But too many organisations 
lail to exploit this essential 
sharing. Many deceive them¬ 
selves into thinking they arc us¬ 
ing database merely by convert¬ 
ing their conventional file 
systems “one for one” on to a 
database management system, 
or by setting up separate 
databases for specific applica¬ 
tions. 

The first way of approaching 
database "is attractive, because 
if seems easy, bur 1 liar there 
are no benefits”, said Palmer. 
The existing file system was 
simply being duplicated 
without data sharing or data in¬ 
dependence and probably with 
reduced efficiency. 

Separate databases for 
separate applications, or on 
separate subjects (customer 
database, employee database, 
etc) brought the advantages of 
independence between data and 
program, but the first offered 
nothing in the way of data shar¬ 
ing* while the second created 
ambiguity as to the database in 
which a particular item of data 
was best placed. 

The ideal was the "in¬ 
tegrated" database, with all ap¬ 
plications referring to a com¬ 
mon collection of data. 

The corporate database im¬ 
plemented this concept 
throughout the organisation, 
making the single pool ofdata a 
"shared resource, organised for 


the benefit of the company as a 
whole”. 

But this required exhaustive 
analysis of the relationships be¬ 
tween and the role played by 
every data entity in the 
organisations — the building of 
a “data model”, which was 
never a simple business, 
although standard techniques 
exist for such analysis. 

Despite the discouraging 
complexity of information 
flows in larger organisations, 
piecemeal development of data¬ 
base solutions was to be 
discouraged. A complete "over¬ 
view” of rhe company’s infor¬ 
mation flows should be 
developed firsr — a move argu¬ 


ing top management commit¬ 
ment. 

Only when a basic data 
model was achieved could work 
start on the more detailed 
stages of analysis and the tech¬ 
nical design aspects be ap¬ 
proached with confidence. 

Many DP departments suf¬ 
fered from short-term pressures 
to prove the effectiveness of the 
computer 9ysrem and this was a 
handicap to the potential long¬ 
term gains of database. 

"Database has to be a long 
term investment”, and the deci¬ 
sion to implement a database 
system could not be divorced 
from the rest of the company’s 
long-term plans, said Palmer. 
Most organisations had suc¬ 


ceeded in implementing "data¬ 
bases” of the unsuitable type, 
with inadequate data sharing 
and inadequate analysis, and 
would probably pay the penalty 
later on. 

Some of the "better” im¬ 
plementations could fairly be 
described as "integrated” 
databases, but "few, if any" 
organisations had reached the 
true "corporate database” 
stage, Palmer claimed. 

Except in rare cases where 
the organisation itself suffered 
from duplication of functions, 
the imposition of a correctly 
planned database should re¬ 
quire no change to the 
organisational structure as a 
whole, said Palmer. 


Where changes 
necessary was in the data m. 
cessing division itself. 
must necessarily develop , 
special,st database fldmi£* 
lion function. 

Having cast a rgth 
pessimistic mood about 
ease of implementing databue 
properly, he maintained that ii 
was quite possible for a wA 
first-time user to move directly 
and effectively into database. 

The days are gone when 
database was a "large com- 
puier” tool, and a small m 
with a less complex system and 
fewer preconceived ideas 
would often have an easier time 
with planning and implementa¬ 
tion, he said. 


ICL brings over UK executives to push range 


ICL is leaving nothing to 
chance to ensure that the 
message of its new networked 
line of computer products gets 
over to far-flung audiences. 

Two major executives from 
the British head office stopped 
off in New Zealand last week to 
discuss the latest bricks in the 
ediflee with local users and 
prospects. 

In its latest batch of an¬ 
nouncements, rCL has added 
another low-end processor to 
its "new generation" 2900 line, 
in the right place to attract the 
typical user of the old 1900 
machines as well as directly 


DO YOU KNOW HOW MUCH 
DATA PROCESSING STAFF 
ARE WORTH? 

GM SL DOES! 


The Group Management Services (NZ) Ltd 
D.P. Salary and Benefits Survey will tell you 
All you need to know about current salaries 
Paid to D.P. staff in New Zealand. 

It tells you clearly and concisely 
Four times a year without being limited 
To selected organizations nor as part of 
An all employments survey attempt. 


For further details contact: 



Services Consultant, 
GMSL, P.O. Box 1585, Wellington 
or telephone 720-902 



rivalling IBM’s 4341 Group 1 
processor. 

A box known as the Network 
Processor System links multi¬ 
ple 2900 and even 1900 sys¬ 
tems in a flexible way to ICL’s 
extensive range of terminals 
and new distributed processing 
products. 

In a multiple processor net¬ 
work, the terminal user can re¬ 
quest service from a particular 
processor through the NPS or, 
alternatively, have transactions 
of a specific type routed auto¬ 
matically to the appropriate 
processor. 

This and other facilities of 
ICL's latest communications 
discipline, 1PA, can be made 
available to users of 1900 and 
simulated 1900 systems for the 
first time through NPS. 

ICL has also made available 
new information query and 
report generation software 
designed for the non-expert 
user, and has extended its easy- 
to-operate Personal Data 
System (PDS) to the 2900 line. 


PDS was originally released 
on the small ME29 machine 
and allows data relationships to 
be viewed simply as a set of 
tables. 

The new networking efficien¬ 
cy came at the right time for the 
local market, said ICL(NZ)’s 
Dave Nicholson. The atten¬ 
dance at the recent Victoria 
University networking seminar 
demonstrated an expanding 
local interest in networking. 

After a plethora of numbers 
in the 2900 series over the past 
few years, the range has now 
taken on a very "clean” ap¬ 
pearance, with' all but the 
lowest model available in single 
and dual processor configura¬ 
tions and easy “field" 
upgradeability from processor 
to processor through the range. 

Laresi generation models are 
rhe 2946, 2955, the new 2958, 
the 2966 and at the too the 
2988. 

The entire range is founded 
on . two basic processors. 
Besides easing upgrades this 


approach enables TCL to mini¬ 
mise its hardware design 
workload and devote more at¬ 
tention to developing advanced 
software, said large systems 
product marketing manager 
John Yeomans. 

The 2966, released a year 
ago, has been upgraded with 
new microcode and a floating 
point capability, increasing its 
usefulness to scientific and 
technical users. 

Memory support on the 
machine has been upgraded to 
a massive 64 million bytes. 
Asked who would be able to 
use this massive amount of 
memory, Yeomans suggested 
the interesting concept ofkcep- 
ing a whole file of data per¬ 
manently resident in memory, 
rather than on disc. 

A sign, perhaps, that the 
distinction between external 
and internal storage, already 
eroded by some IBM advances, 
might begin to fade in ICL’s 
mind too. 




JACKSON STRUCTURED PROGRAMMING 

F uH training, support and software for JSP are now available 
in New Zealand from sole agents Systems Resources Ltd. 

Do you want computer programs with: 

* less testing? 

* greater reliability? 

* cheaper maintenance? 

* full visibility? 

is a s Y stem atic step-by-step procedure 
Wh,ch addresses directly the central design question. 

Comments from users in U.S.A. and U.K. include: 

fh SimpHcity , t ^ ie ^ ata an< * Program structure diagrams 
d-sgu.se the ngorous techniques that go into their construction.” 

t0 overstate *• significance of this technique 
compared to the current art of program design.” 

^omputer^make^and JJSS* *” ^“ W,e *«««« are independent of language or 
systems also from f^ ua ? on-line, batch, database and datacomm 

systems also from m.cros to mam-frames. In-house courses are also available. 

Michael TackJonW led Tty s P ecialists who have been licensed by 
n n ^stern^Ltd^after attending their instructor course in U.K. 

:■ SYSTEMS RESOURCES LIMITED "" "" 

P ’°- Box 30_960 » tower Hutt. (Telephone 696- 492.) 

P ease send me details of JSP (training, support and software). 

"T?...■■■■■.- 

Position.. Phone . . . 

Organisation: . 

Address:.. 
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THE lint Train of a joint local 

TL computer acquisition 

brought $250,000 
STof business to local 
ufrotomputer builder MDL 
Coprocessor Developments 

^ collaborative scheme 

*Lted with the Matamata 
Eh Council’s exploration 
Kputing options over a 
rar igo, but has since been 
Sed and shaped with 
fownment advice from the 
jme Services Commission and 
it Audit Office- 

The Auditor-General s 
a m on public sector com¬ 
puting last year {NBR, August 
1,1980) stressed the need for 
co-operation among local 
authorities in development of 
computer-based applications. 
About the same time as the 
upon emerged, Matamata was 
considering its own plans for 
computer operations and 
discovering a shortage of com¬ 
petent advice. “We didn't have 
in EDP officer and we needed 
more than we were getting 
item the computer salesmen", 
«ad spokesman Bill Curragh. 
The initial system, now 
under development covers 
filing, general ledger and sub¬ 
sidiary ledgers, payroll and 
’xal body electoral rolls. Soft- 


First Qs 

THE first of David Reid Data 
Products' home-built Q Series 
minicomputers have now been 
placed in Tour installations, imd 
-k company is already looking 
«potential export orders. 

But, as mjg/n be expected, 
vxtm has brought its own 
problems. Some components of 
'he system, particularly the 
80 Mbyte “Win- 
ihcitir ■ disc-drive, are proving 
™ 10 supply in sufficient 
’■olume from overseas sources. 
The disc drives come from n 
M } ft-iitsu-Hitachi company 
u 'J.pin, and are a fairly new 
Nuct even there. “The 
Japanese don't like to ship a lot 
vl product in the first year" 
f Q,t fl "y difficulties tire iron- 
” J p - lained Dav id Reid 
^gmg director Frank 01!ie. 

smaller 20 
e Winchester disc can he 
-jhjd fiom S10ck al pri;senli 

The "Winchester 1 ’ design, 
^ by IBM, endues 

•ritino ! nd j B readin B and 

Jf? heads ln a dust-proor 
ofthe, . a ? ,ng contamination 
sensitive disc surfaces. 

foi»ah| SCS Bre > course, non- 
Sft which Poses the 

^.io n T Ferrmg ,he in ‘ 

Nium r 1° an outside 

^y r a wkt" d P V Th , is “ 
° r ,ar6e 

C ^U b mI° U8 - back ' u P 

4 1 tape, but 

•* lttw S n r d user wh ° 

%ife o c a . ot ° r lhe mar ket 
kfiddhu ,Snot used to 
■ape, ^ business of loading a 

to ious ld 't|f h l OU § ht in an in ‘ 

Cl fading” cape 

* tape 7?“". Bupplier - 
ikJ:, rccl « simply fed 

P<x airfloJ! 0 a slot Bnd 8 com- 

NorTh‘ ystem plck8 u p 
H nd Utcran y 

51324 °f camfk 1 “f 0111141 th e 
8ntiontothe 
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Q8y8temwlth 
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^ m! ° f dBU 
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ware development is in the 
hands of Interactive Applica¬ 
tions Ltd, of Auckland. 

Clearly many other options 
are open for addition to the 
standard suite; some authorities 
have reportedly expressed par¬ 
ticular interest in civil 
engineering software. “But we 
want to take one step at a 
time,” Curragh told NBR. 

Since the co-operative 
scheme was first mooted, it has 
"grown like Topsy”, he said, 
and there are now 44 


authorities involved in the 
Local Government Computer 
Joint Committee, as it is 
known. 

"The word is spreading,” he 
said, “and not by intentional 
advertising.” 

Members of the group can 
buy the rights to the software 
for $8000. This income is like¬ 
ly to be retained in a "pool" for 
further development of stan¬ 
dard computing systems. 

To date, only five 
authorities, Matamata, Eg- 


mont, Hicham, Kaikohe and Te 
Awamutu, have placed firm 
orders for systems, but at least 
10 more are ready to commit 
themselves in the next few 
weeks. 

This means big money for 
MDL; its locally-built MX 
microprocessor is the vehicle 
for the standard suite and the 
committee has negotiated 
favourable bulk purchase 
terms. 

The MX system was up 
against some stiff competition 


from home and overseas sup¬ 
pliers for the contract, said 
managing director John Love¬ 
lock. Virtually all the promi¬ 
nent manufacturers put in a 
bid. 

Lovelock feels the MX won 
out on flexibility. The micro 
has an unusual structure, with 
up to 16 separate processors in¬ 
side the cabinet, plus a 17th 
control processor. Each of the 
terminal users on the system 
operates with their own 
dedicated micro, com¬ 


municating with the others on¬ 
ly when necessary. 

Centralisation of the micros 
in the cabinet means that only a 
simple video signal is passed to 
the terminal, and the connec¬ 
ting line does not hove to han¬ 
dle large amounts of data. 

Earlier this year, seven elec¬ 
tric power boards decided on a 
similar co-operative arrange¬ 
ment, using a common power 
billing system running on-line 
from one central Burroughs 
computer. 



Now you can fit this 
into this small 






Take 270 Computer print-out pages and put them on one, single, postcard-size 
'Microfiche.* 

Take 270 Microfiche and put them in one, A-4 sized 'fiche file. 
That's 72,900 large pages of print reduced to an area smaller 
than a small briefcase! 

Magnify the information stored in those fiche on a Microflle 
reader and you've got a Microfile Office System — exactly like 300 
other New Zealancfcompanies and Government agencies! 

Microfile offers a highly impressive range of readers, reader 
printers and other office system equipment. 

For further detailed information on Microtile and how we can 
help your business save time, space and money, send us the 
coupon on this page. 

We'll send you all the information you'll need — in a booklet 
smaller than a small briefcase! 
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Going the full distance beyond ‘body shopping’ rime of peace, goodwill and overdrafts for all 


Q: What changes if any 
have been noticeable in the 
systems market since CCS 
has been in operation? 

A: Obviously the greatest 
change has been in the size of 
the market, with a substantial 
growth in the number of “first- 
time” computer-users. This 
factor has affected the supply of 
systems services in many ways. 

The major change, of course 
is the need for a greater supply 
of staff. In many ways these 
staff need skills which original¬ 
ly (say four or five years ago) 
were not available from a 
labour force experienced in 
mainframe computer process¬ 
ing. 

The growth of mini¬ 
computer usage has required i 
specialist staff both in the i 
design and programming of i 
mini systems. The mini market < 
definitely requires the skills for ( 


developing sound "user- 
friendly ” systems. Today’s staff 
must be capable of building rhe 
interface between increasingly 
powerful computers and a 
widening market of non-cechni- 
cal users. Really, it’s a new 
breed of systems staff in today's 
market. 

Another change has been the 
increasing need for “con¬ 
tracted” systems development 
on mainframe computers. With 
large computer users becoming 
more sophisticated in the pro¬ 
duction of program code it is 
now a lot easier to integrate 
contract sraff into a systems 
development on an ad hoc basis. 

I would say, however, that 
there is a growing tendency for 
users of contract staff to insist 
on systems house management 
of staff. In other words, more 
of a "project” approach is 
becoming necessary. Hence a 


IN an earlier Data Processing supplement we looked at computer 
staff contractors — the firms who offer computer users instant 
access to specialist expertise for a limited period, and give their 
own staff the chance to work on a refreshing variety of projects. 

This side of the business - familiarly and ambiguously known 
as "body shopping" - Is undeniably lucrative in Itself; but few 
companies stay as pure "body shops". 

It is a short step from contracting to ''facilities management" — 
taking complete charge of a user's day-to-day data processing 
operations. 

Often a system developed for a client has obvious general 
relevance and contractor moves quietly Into the "package" 
business with software or combination hardware-software prod¬ 
ucts. 

At the same time, the market itself is undergoing some drastic 
changes, which Impact the balance of business and the expertise 
required In the multi-faceted "systems house". 

Norm Hosken, managing director of Contract Computer Ser¬ 
vices, hos seen this growth from the inside and discusses some of 
its aspects In this queBtlon-and-answer article. 
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Norm Hosken 


larger volume of work is being 
performed on a facilities 
management or “turnkey” 
basis, using dedicated teams of 
staff programmers, designers 
and specialists in network, 


communications and data base 
developments. 

Another significant change 
has been in the growth of re¬ 
quirements for packaged soft¬ 
ware. In fact CCS is now in- 
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french brandy 


Every time you offer Chatelle French 
Brandy you’ll know vour guests will 



volved in software production 
aa much as provision of project 
staff. 

Q: What skills are re¬ 
quired In your own staff to 
service such a mixed mar- 
ket? 

A: Well, we don't visualise 
our staff working in every facet 
of the systems industry. We 
have established various de¬ 
partments such as in-house 
software development, bureau, 
contract systems and specialist 
market areas such as banking 
and finance. 

Each area requires a different 
type of person and skill. For ex¬ 
ample, a contract assignment 
might require abilities to in¬ 
tegrate well into a customer site 
and be a wizard Cobol pro¬ 
grammer, whereas a software 
production person used in- 
house can be more introverted, 
a technical boffin type. 

Generally though, the market 
is demanding a wide spectrum 
of skills in each person, 
predominantly because of staff 
shortages and the ability to 
design and implement user- 
oriented/user-friendly systems. 
And not least rhe ability to ob¬ 
tain the maximum economies 
and productivity from the com¬ 
puter hardware. 

Q: What have been the 
market Influences In chang¬ 
ing the mix of customer re¬ 
quirements over the years 
and what kind of response, 
if any, has this required 
from the systems com¬ 
panies? 

A: I think the major in¬ 
fluences have been firstly cost. 
The prices of computer hard¬ 
ware have continued to fall. 
Secondly, access to informa¬ 
tion: through larger capacity 
memory devices, improved 
communications systems of¬ 
fered by the Post Office and 
large networking organisations. 

Not Least of all would be the 
availability of much smarter 
software, allowing users rapid 
access to their data and subse¬ 
quently on-line manipulation of 
that data. 

As regards the systems com¬ 
pany’s response, the main area 
has been continued education 
in the new concepts and large 
! investment in a research and 
development sense to take on- 
board new systems hardware 
| and develop sophisticated but 
; easily implemented and oper¬ 
ated products. 

I believe that the latter object 
is regularly achieved but cer¬ 
tainly there is still a shortage of 
wry experienced communica¬ 
tions staff. Also I believe that 
the systems companies have 
“ad to become much more 
responsible and disciplined in 
wen- approach to systems 
development, which is • 
prevalent in the mini and main¬ 
frame market but yet to become 
widespread in the commercial 
micro area: 

Another market influence has 


been the 'unbundling * 
systems support by 
vendors. Before this, X 
user could relyontbt T I 
providing a substantial m- 
of expertise for dcvcWj 
projects. Nowthesyae^r 
parties are becoming nut,. 
volved in the selection ofU 
ware for their cusiomtrjtt 
cause they will be u W 
responsible for the xfol 
development and implex 
lion. 

Another factor would beil* 

increasing availability of v& 
ware “packages" which B 
generating a large requiremtu 
for systems company “cutua. 
isation". There is a gnu ^ 
mand for package tailoring and 
alteration. 

And finally, with the cuirnt 
ability to cross-match hardware 
components to product local 
mini computers, such aj CCS 
are currently making available, 
there is a great requirement f« 
technical software engineer^ 
skills, which are in essence 
high-level systems progrinnu 
skills. 

Q: How do you see the 
contract systems market 
developing into the future? 

A: Based on forecasts of the 
European and American sjs 
terns industry observers ire 
predicting a combined value 
$10 billion by 1984. Thi 
figure is based on market 
growth rates of around 30 per 
cent a year. I don’t think the 
New Zealand market will lx 
subjected to such a high growth 
rate; probably less than 20 p« 
cent, but obviously the spin-olT 
from overseas developments is 
going to hnve-sverynurkedcP 
feet on what we dointhiuoun- 
try. 

I believe that the market f« 
software for the new super- 
minis or mega-minis it the 
which will generate addiiiorul 
growth in New Zealand. Al» 
there will probably be instances 
of systems company 
tions as the larger commerce] 
firms get further insight to w 
investment returns of having 
on-board systems developmow 
skills. 

There will be b greats 
in New Zealand built sofi-wiR 
products and their d eve [?Pf^ 
based on the growth of Nr 
Zealand systems cwpw 
and their length of expend 
in the market. . 

I do believe, however, ihj 
the standards of performance 
both products and pe°P ,e 
improve exponentially ® 
with customer 15856 
tions. In line with 
thoughts, I think that deww 
ment finance specific to 
systems industry wjl K 
more readily available 
currently happening w W 
Generally, the n*J K 
prospects are very br$ 
the industry. 
note that overseas, tw 
used now for conutf^gjj 
supply is the "F*** 
skills industry.” 

I think that in New 
the customer base 
perience a much higher ^ 

professionalism. ^ 

because we understand ^ 
the meaining ofthevmrcl 
vice”, but because ‘kJJJJJi 
available now, both 

and software, are m ,, 

easier to provide A* 
of the end-user and Vy. 
developer alike. ' 


by Allan Parker 

MEMBER the good old 
i; of Christmas? The days 
J L you borrowed Aunt 
Sflje’s 20 -year-old patched- 
Zh slung the hlos and 
■mi bags into the car and 
Lw for the nearest beach, 
nidafs when a barbecue 
.j, sheet of corrugated iron 

La open fire. And when 
. ihds could keep themselves 
\-jjtdbyjust swimming and 
; t-jHing a sand-fort against the 
fit* tide. 

Vm must remember the 
ia. They were the cheap 
■w. And they weren’t that 
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New Zealand** 
own, distinctive , 
newsweekly- 


^>•*140. - 

Person). ■. 
^ wanted Vfewr ■ 


that ha^uen^around laieTtecpmhsr n't if ,s f ome,hin 3 contributors to spread their donations evenly 

isn't It? .'' ‘ 6r hSn spsndIn 9 mo n*^^Atl\f6y^fdiit lh$ year - In some parishes individuals pledge $ 50 a 

and^^rttohdeif^to celebrate nrynviHnf 18 th VB tK ' S K alled Christl ^ as -' r .^VUo contacted Fendalton's "Media Minister", Canon Bob Lowa, 
lo nS is ^ han hOW m,JCh m0re ,or his afcwssmehl of the executive Christmas donation, 

we UdnKe can support whatever money bracket ■ He, too. felt that the average weekly take would rise by about 

c n h 0lW mur h qhnniri Ihn own;...!-; „ . . . 1 6 D Br cent on Christmas Day: "Many of our people are making 

So how much should the executive in the country s wealthier their annual nod to God then." 

Sl 'wo number*'of rhuw°h tt L ^ urcl ? at Christmas? He said that "a lot of these are hedging their bets and there are 

A C^fc snnk^Ln V ° ri8d - ,flW psople who have not 9°‘ lh ° enrage to pul in the folding 

n* rontM hu'ftnn '.< *«!*'k* B m p B1 su B9 a * ted that Christmas stuff on Christmas Day - long may that continue." 

abouM^rw^c*!^ 3,8 ^ expected to be Lowe himself says he gets a faw tips on the races from 

about ! 5 por cent above the average weekly "take". presumably-grateful parishioners. 

»ffor»" e a ?rh?ii ™ B ‘ ° UQ that m0t " PB ° plemadB " a special Bul wel0flVe thB ,inal WOFd 10aminisIar in of the country's 
effort at Lhristmas. wealthier suburbs ... 

rinnhlTnn rh ifrm C q U n eX r BC * "7' l 0 " 8 ^ 0 " pla,e incoma 10 *'»> would ^ »air to say that more of my onnual contributions 

double on Christmas Day. Generally, though, the church tries to come at the end of March than at Christmas." 


1 5 per cent on Christmas Day: "Many of our people are making 
their annual nod to God then." 

He said that "a lot of these are hedging their bets and there are 
lew people who have not got the courage to pul in the folding 
stuff on Christmas Day — long may that continue." 

Lowe himself says he gets a fBw tips on the races from 
presumably-grateful parishioners. 

Bul we leave the final word to a minister in one of the country's 
wealthier suburbs . . . 

"il would be fair to say that more of my onnuol contributions 
come at the end of March than at Christmas." 


. .... 

i But ptict-wise ... a million 

Runway from today’s festive 

<uson. 

fat today’s business ex- 
i Kuuvein particular, the cost of 
1 k«png up with Santa has 
■ luchfd Star of David heights 
! -Monoraical. 

\ kdttd, the emphasis this 
! (tMnw a on the first of the 
: ot sen; gold, and lots of it, 

, rutx prerequisites of fun-in- 
j mu holidays and Christmas 
i numt present time. You can 
| iiryi the frankincense and 
c.nb - by the twelfth day of 
liwuus your bank manager 
'itsgiving you all the spice 
■•••jrwd. 

]w old-fashioned roughing 
■:.Smimple, is now a luxury 
iw the executive looking 

• >'inhis camping career in 
Hf-iKrkct way. 

camping specialist told 
- - hjt the new camping fntnily 
'. r.ng 10 gear up with the 
get much change out 

-:5ln0. 

Ihn will buy die top-priced 
mi- a uft * | 4 f[ effort with 

• inside rooms and a porch 
,k - : rums into another room — 

rhe gizmos” such us a 
«. chairs, beds, bunks, 

‘ "c- rndge, gas lights an d so 

"hose who feel daunu.il 
«;K" d P° ,M . just over 
v 8 Jailer-camper 
^"Mfnck for small boat or 
' ? U! pcrh °P s thc 

™ ,h «e Who like 10 
J. 11 /from il all withou[ 

^WBemyrromii all 
TJ"Wy caravan wuy. 

;;;L° f ‘j* 6 market: a 

r.fj, Wlfl ranchslidcrs, 

*.J P nT Sh ° wcr l1nd 

*P°ns that the 
camping 

J >£ 8 ; n p BveragcQf 
^“V^fuswan, ,o 
‘hat much — 
[;ji S JOOO. We prefer that 

renl ‘ nB 8 beach 
-^^foranidyU on the 

^ ! S^ eyofsomc pf 
popuIar 
^P'oviitn^o 1 ‘hose can 
>iop -P** even at 
:Vofl he mar h«. Pro- 

■Iftt po r “ 1 | estate “gents in 
Off lr holiday 

^‘°pav fn? 081 ^ 

0 week *» ; 

f to U. 

'^dse i?/ 5250 *^ 00 any- 

vfc ui: $ 250 

^r-Wicto 

0 a g n of any 

jr t2m <*175 oir the 


T " ! would cost to rent It appears they’re so popular ly never advertised for rent however, that people are 

M^llwnnihS n h r e hC ~ ° r USCd cxclusivc,y by lhcir over lhe Feslive season - 0ne prepared to pay up to $400 a 

Marlborough Sounds. owners - that they are virtual- Picton estate agent told us, week for just such a retreat. In 


Marlborough Sounds. 


Picton, a one-two bedroom cot¬ 
tage can cost up to $300 a 
week. 

What appears to be more 
common in the Sounds is to 
rent a boat and just go cruising. 
But be warned: a Life on the 
ocean blue can put your bunk 
balance in the red. 

A 28-foot motor-sailer — 
roomy enough for an average¬ 
sized family — will set you back 
$665 a week. 

Further north, a week’s sail¬ 
ing around thc Bay of Islands 
can cost up to $1150 for a 
37-footer. Other prices: $350 
(20ft), $550 (25fi), $725 (28fij. 

For experienced yachtics 
who want to have their own 

Continued Page 26 
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Yes, Mr Executive there really is still a Santa Clan _ just that today he’s as rapacious as the taxman 


From Pegs 25 


boats, what better Christmas 
present than a His, Hers and 
Junior's set of yachts- We asked 
one Auckland yacht dealer 
what would best suit Dad, 
Mum and the youngster for a 
first-time buy. 

His advice: for Dad, a high- 
performance 12ft 6in yacht; for 
Mum, a 9ft 6in sailing dinghy; 
for Junior, an 8ft 6in sailing 
dinghy. 

Cost: $2650 for Dad, $1050 
for Mum and up to $1000 for 
Junior. 

The whole family can be kil¬ 
led out for watery relaxation 
tor a mere $4700 (extras ex¬ 
cluded). 

Some of us, however, prefer 
the throb of a diesel motor 
under us when we venture off¬ 
shore. 

For us, the most up-market 
off-the-peg launch will set us 
back just $150,000. For that 
we'll get a production line 
52-lbotcr with the best equip¬ 
ment and most luxurious fit¬ 
tings. 

If you feel you’re being made 
to walk the plank at that price, 
how about a four-berth (in com¬ 
fort) 25-footer for a shade 
under $50,000. 


•• * 



;„ro colour, even in the 
flkr-SlOOO bracket. With the 
niht fitments your personal 
Snputcr can talk to you in a 
yilitd Scandinavian-Aiiierican 
jetent, and you can even speak 
Kick to it-if you're prepared 
w repeat yourself enough 


Gourmet foods . . . the cost le no picnic 


Queenstown . . . sky-high holiday prices? 


The only trouble with own¬ 
ing your own boat is finding a 
place to park it. So what nicer 
Christmas pressie for Dad than 
a berth at one of the better class 
marinas. 

Auckland’s West haven is 
perhaps the most sought-after 
spot in New Zealand. 

A new development going in 
there will add another 756 ber¬ 
ths. The cost for renting the 
-water (no riparian rights there) 


for a 21-year berth can cost up 
to $13,000 — payable in ad¬ 
vance. On top of that, the hap¬ 
py berth-renter will also pay up 
to $800 a year for operating and 
maintenance costs. 

Total cost for garaging your 
bont for 21 years: $30,000. 

Capital-city executives are 
much better off — mooring at 
the inner-city Royal Port 
Nicholson Yacht Club costs 
just $100 a year — although 



Homo video . .. recording fun times at e price 


fcsP SAVE 


25 % 


:::: 


SUBSCRIBE TO 
NATIONAL BUSINESS 
REVIEW NOW. 


When you subscribe to National Business 
Review you keep tabs — 48 weeks a year — 
on New Zealand politics, business, the 
money market, overseas trade, unions, 
transport and a score of other fields. The 
award-winning team af NOR journalists and 
correspondents — with their probing 
investigative features and Rrst-with-the-news 
enterprise — have made National Business 
Review the live!im, most-talked-about and 
most authoritative business, economic and 
political publication In New Zealand, News- 
stand price for National Business Review 
($48.00) and companion publication NBR 
Outlook (the twice-ycatly special devoted to 
detailed analysis of important national issues) 
is S53.00. Subscribe ranr for just $40.00 — 
and save 25 per cent. 


3i! 




National Business Review/NBR 
Outlook cover price $53.00 
subscription price $40.00. 


& 


I 


To take advantage of the NBR . 
subscription offer, simply fill in the 
Fourth Estate Subscription Service 
coupon elsewhere In tills issue. 




you can expect to wait a 
minimum of 10 years to secure 
one of the 70-odd moorings. 

Over Mt Victoria, at Evans 
Bay, a marina berth will cost 
some $560 a year from January 
1 (waiting time, maybe four 
years) and a large boat-shed 
$458 a year. 

With all that cost, you might 
os well make sure you have 
plenty of good Taod to enjoy 
while you contemplate your 
bank manager’s post-Christmas 
reaction. 

We’ve found one hamper of 
gourmet foods, sold by an 
Auckland firm, that will cost 
you only $S00-plus (that in¬ 
cludes the canc hamper/basket). 
Some sample contents: Polish 
baby beetroots, Canadian blue¬ 
berries, Danish cooked ham, 
plum preserve with brandy and 
walnuts. 

Come Christmas morning it 
doesn't really matter where you 
are, it’s still " pressie" time for 
the family. 

And to get that special good¬ 
will feeling at 6am when the 
kids drag you out of bed (camp, 
boat or home), you'll un¬ 
doubtedly warn a take-it-any- 
whcrc, last-forever, recyclable 
plastic Christmas tree. 

Top of the market in plastic 
pine trees is an eight-foot, fully- 
washable number for just $189. 
To make U look festive, figure 
on spending another $35 for 
appropriate decorations. 

When it. comes to goodies to 
put under your’ living room 


for the executive who’s got 
everything: his own personal 
plane. 

A selection of costs: Cessna 
Corsair, about $900,000; 
Cessna Conquest, about $1.8 
million; Beech Kingair (8-10 
sealer for the whale family and 
close friends), about $2 million; 
or, for that really up-market 
feel, a Cessna Citation at just 
$2.5 million. 

Christmas time is, of course, 
the time when families Uke to 
get together. And what better 
way than your own spa pool? 

Costs range up to $4000 but 
a warning: electrical wiring is 
an extra and cun be very expen¬ 
sive. Consumer magazine last 
month reported a survey into 
spa pool types, costs and 
hazards. Recommended 
reading before taking the 
plunge. 

To record those fun-times in 
the pool — or anywhere on 
holiday for that matter — no 
self-respecting executive will be 
without the latest in video 
equipment this Christmas. The 
pressure from the kids will be 
hard to withstand, anyway. 

Reckon on spending more 
than $5000 to set yourself up 
with the complete home-ond- 
portablc video gear. For those 
without a colour TV (arc there 
still executives out there 
without one?), another $1800 
will buy you the top model — a 
26-inch, remote control, 
cabinet-encased job. 

Retailers report a steady run 
on smaller, portable colour 
tellies (14 to 16 inch models) 
for Mum while she cooks the 
Christinas turkey or that sec¬ 
ond set to keep the kids happy 
during long, daylight-saving 
holidays. Average cost: $1000. 

Audio buffs aren’t forgotten, 
cither. Just looking at off-the- 
peg, package-deal units, you 
can go up to $4000 for a cord¬ 
less remote control system that 
will give you armchair volume 
control, radio station tuning 
and all tape deck and turntable 
functions. 

When you’ve packed the 
tamily into the car for the trip 
to your holiday spot, you’ll 
want a tape deck in the car to 
soothe traffic jam blues, A top 
model system for “sensur- 
round” sound to drown out the 
kids’ complaining will cost you 
up to $2000. 

For get-fit fanatics who don’t 
like to stray far from the sound 
of music while they’re out jog¬ 
ging or cycling this Christmas, 
you can buy a de-luxe, por¬ 
table, stereo radio/casaerte 
player with headphones that 
clips on to your hip. This ver¬ 
sion is just $700. 

, However, our pick for the hi- 


lurntable to give them some 
work arc another $15,000. 

The ultimate present for the 
family who has everything 
would be a machine to count it 
all. The “personal computer” 
market, long established in the 
United States and Europe, is 
beginning to take a firm hold 
over here. 

For those with plenty of 
money to spend, the versatile 
personal computer offers 
visual, auditory and game- 
playing amusement over 
Christmas; an entertainment 
and a stattis symbol which will 
never grow stale; every week 
brings new games on to the 
market for (he more popular 
brands of personal computer. 

And, of course, the value of 
the machine doesn’t slop there. 
At the end of the scuson of 
revelry, it provides a means of 
adding it all up and deciding 
the most economical means to 
pay it off. 

“Persona!" computers, seen 
originally as a game-playing 
and educational tool, have 
grown in power and stealthily 
worked their way into the 
business market. Give your ex¬ 
ecutive a small computer for 
weekend amusement and 
chances arc it’ll he disappear¬ 
ing into the office on Monday 
morning for all those crucial 
planning and figure-shuffling 
tasks which he’d otherwise 
have to do on paper, or assign 
to the computer department. 

A better idea for tile lop- 


llighi executive Chrimmp 


rimes. 

Most of the stuff is imported, 
{(course; chiefly front the 
United States and increasingly 
Horn Japan; but our own firms 
« coining up fast with New 
Zealand made (or at least New 
Zealand assembled) personal 

computers. 

Not that it will gain you 
much in price to buy at home. 
Government in its wisdom 
decided on a 40 per cent sales 
in on all “computing equip¬ 
ment" rather than a duty; so 
you're paying a hefty whack to 


Of course, Mum will want 
some new ciothes to show off 
her Christmas gift jewellery. 

it may be unseasonal, but 
how about a finest quality mink 
fur jacket for $5000. Or an im¬ 
ported French four-piece knit 
ensemble (Claude Hamaidc) for 
$750. One recent import: a 
Guy La Roche full-length 
velvet coot which sold for about 
$ 1000 . 

Another inflation-hedging 
purchase lor the crcatively- 
minded executive might well 
be a selection of works by New 
Zealand artists. 

Expect to pay up to $6000 for 
a Colin McCahon, $3000 for a 
Philip Clairmont, $1500 for a 
period Toss Woollaston and 


sent would be thru peitt/ ,h e taxman whatever you do. 
computers; one lophistkvJ. |jf you want to avoid apoplexy 
model with all the tei, ^ y 0ur Christmas dinner, 
software, storage, printer ri| )„„>/ look at the price lists for 
other trimmings for office> ,|, csc machines in the country 
of origin. 

And while we’re on the sub¬ 
ject of the vagBries of Customs, 
yaui game repertoire is severe¬ 
ly limited. 


one to use at home - wtip-t 
cussing for faultlessly pn.%! 
correspondence; nuiu^to: 
of household account nd;' > 
liition of all those pieces j 
paper that plague the Mad¬ 
house hold; (current suite* 
share portfolio, all the infer, 
linn for the taxman,the ie,? 
for Howard «* /’Awwnttr- 
your wife, or the cod' >.. 
never lay her hands on»" 
right time). 

And lastly, of course, «f‘ 

the kids to play Space Itt'-'jA 
lose themselves in *'■ 
elaborately constructed bn: 
worlds, compose their v 
music and learn to progoc • 
play your, oirdr rtfhi . 
they’ll suoll k ” 
own improvement* »o r 
regression-analysis P 1 ^-- 
and the recipe collation f- 
grain. 

So what’s available? i- : 
short answer is, alnnwi *»«•: 
thing. Power ranging^ 1 - 
ultra-small table-top 

into the • 


plugged 


television 
recorder 
‘minicomputer 


and cassette 


to ll : 
scale, *= 


The latest, neatest way of 
fxhging a computer game 
program is on a micro-chip of 
■'read-only memory". But 
time chips — the micro-size, 
urher than the ones you eat 
•iithyour pheasant — are class¬ 
ed as toys; and there aren’t any 
import licences left for the per- 
’"ful computer merchants; the 
lnditional toymakers snapped 
them up long ago. 

You can get a game on a 
atveuc tape; you can get a 
ROM chip to compose music 
-composing isn't a game. But 
m chip-packaged "toys'' 
j-.jtlable, we’re afraid. 

Noy your population of 
household computers anyway 
- while they're still 3 status 
;■ mbol, 3nd before too many of 
k pkbs can afford them. 

Price ranges for the first-time 
k )r nc computer buyer: for the 
M00; for a medium-sized 


^ttuinmcni and budgeting 
higli-LUpfldiy disc stwJPf;. 52000 to $3000; and 

fiiiicy printers capable•'» nome-and-oflrcc system 

1 ‘ercni print-styles at thedttf 1,1 *nh plenty or information 

:t daisy-wheel. ! a " J a n >«, neat printer 

Visual display* g cou,d ™ yourself up to 


Ifta 1Kms a liiilc un - 


[ttssary, you could consider 
l the kids an electronic 

NBR’s Executive Christmas | 

1 l0n sole-keyboard (they can 

Song 


-\ 11IV. Y kuil 

^ up to $1000) and another 


Ml) 


(Sung to the tune of A Partridge in a 


Pear Tree) 


£sss«s sea® 


On the first day of Christmas my bankcard seal 

14-inch colour TV honkrflrd sent •»* 

On the second day of Christmas my banxea 

. . . two gourmet foods O «ntto* ,, “l 

On the third day of Christmas my bankcard s 
three diamond pendants , nt t ome- 

On the fourth day of Christmas my bankcard 
four Club Med tickets { . 0 irt■■ 

On the fifth day of Christmas my bankcard ™ • 
five o-ver-drafts . 

On the sixth day of Christmas my bankcard a 

six Blue Chip shares "Urntd's** 9 ** 

On the seventh day of Christmas my banKc 
• • - seven VCRs ^ 

On the eighth day of Christmas my bankcard . 
eight spa pool "helpers" j 

On the ninth day of Christmas my bankcard 
nine space game watchea , 

On the tenth day of Christmas my bankcard . 

10 Phillip Clalrmonts , 

On the Eleventh day of Christmas my bahHC 
... 11 Amex discounts .’'-go, 

On the twelfth day of Christmas friy ba^Ww**, >. • 

: • 12 bankcard rejects 


or so will buy a cassette 
P* with 10 TV games on it. 

ptUu Tes 0ne B 3016 that will 
.i Bck with you; when 
- I«e it’ll even taunt you). 
Ifelecti 


tl i . ronic * leave you phas- 
. in L lended > then 
Wnn . ery ro'flht be more ap- 
Christmas. Its 

P r °P erliM 
'it more attractive. 

c &m as . 8UEBestion8 this 

i her s8M. diam °£ d dro 5 

$900: dia - 

and platinum stud ear- 

« ’ “P to $1500; cultured 

T W l W kngth)j $1500i 
Phire L Ta ”_-. WBtc J 1 ™ th sa P‘ 


°n winder, $1340; gold- 

$3oo Canler Hgbter, up to 


1100. 

5? 1 him — 


oibLTjirt? 18ct 8° ld 
ii- •»--* vPPi diamond tie- 


*>S55ri- „ iT’- Qiaraond Hc * 
SLj 8° ld Wgnet ring with 

wH*.. 58o °i Cartier Tank 


8 tape deck and 


BBS 





!&S* 8a Pphire on winder, 


$2500 for a Ralph Hotere. 

One tip; for an up-and- 
coming artist, Richard Killeen, 
paying $400 for a painting on 
paper and $5000 for a metal 
cut-out is, wc are assured by 
those in the fine-arts know, ex¬ 
cellent value. 

Finally on our shopping list 
for executives this Christmas 
we con thoroughly recommend 
a gift subscription to NBR. In 
this issue, there's a gift 
subscription coupon that costs 
just $40 — and we’ll throw in a 
present for you, too. Total cost: 
a mere $40. 

As they say, the best things in 
life cost so little. Although Mr 
Claus and his elves still have a 
lot to answer for. 



Westhavon 


lii i 

berth dearth; fee epree 


jjm,« ““Hpmre on wir. 

—400- J ST r E°W-plated.pen,. 

K *?X ,d Cartier ovd: 

* $4200; Cartier solid 


'"Ntch, up to $6000. 


A GOURMET'S DREAM COME TRUE! 




Gold 
L Medal, 


, todays age of changing values, when Send now for a free colour catalogue 

traditional things are more appreciated, giving full details on each 


Gift Hampers are one of those 
traditions. With the Gold Medal range of 
hampers you can be sure of the finest quality, 
accompanied by a sincere service and integrity. 


hamper with prices 
(or phone direct , 
Auckland 798-311/2) 


Whether our Hampers are used for Business or ■ 
Personal Gifts or Prizes, we ensure that each . 
client receives the highest persona! attention from 
our staff. 1 ‘ r • • ' " :• ;r ; ■ . 


/ 


I 


MAIL NOW! 

Toi Merchandise Incentive Co. Ltd 
P.O. Box 3785, 

■ Auckland 1. 


I 


We, at Merchandise Incentive Company (NZ) -: ’ ‘./ a . 
Limited, take pride in ensuring that your gift, : ’ J / 

accompanied by your personal message arrives : as . ; . | 
ybU intended, in perfect condition just the way y - 

you would have delivered it yourself. 


NAME 


ADDRESS; 
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‘Battletanks’ out, but prestige wagons available 


| Motoring writer 

EXECUTIVE cars, 1982? 
They’re fewer... but more. 
The big ones have gone. 
Commodore SUE retired from 
Trenihem assembly. The Fair- 
oont V8 was exiled. Datsun’s 
260C ran out and the Toyota 
Crown disappeared. 

But the small and midsize 
models have proliferated, 
sprouting gadgets galore and 
wall-to-wall velour so that 
buyers can downsize without 
imn ... and also so that they 
can be relieved of much the 
lime kind of money they’ve 
been used to spending. 

The fully-assembled trade 
seems to have increased. If you 
want a car that’s not hot off the 
local press it might well be 
* available. And since it’ll pro¬ 
bably come from Japan you can 
order, with a three months 
wait. 

Main models in this $25,000 
to $35,000 most-ordered sector 
are Peugeot 505 STI, smaller 
Audi and BMW, 2-litre 
Renaults and Volvo, and the 
new Toyota Crown. 

Prices fluctuate according to 
currency movements and the 
kind of special-deal ar¬ 
rangements that brought a 
cargo of Lancia Betas to New 
Zealand recently. 

The boardroom and chief ex¬ 
ecutive carriage trade starts 
around $35,000 to $40,000 
(cheapest Benz is now $41,000, 
and the ultimate Holden, GM's 
Caprice, is not much more with 
twice as much engine under the 
bonnet). 

htiA thtrt’s a busy little sec- 
in the $19,000 to $22,000 


Ford Falcon 4.1 GL 
wagon 

40-PERCH section,3br house, 
6cyl car ... if you have to com¬ 
plete the classic New Zealand 
lifestyle of yore, this is the way 
to go: Big enough for man, 
family and dog, heavy enough 
to tow the boat, the Falcon 
wagon is a throwback to pre 
energy crisis days when most 
New Zealanders travelled by 
Kings wood, Falcon or Valiant. 

Since the shift to small cars, 
this Aussie wagon seems big 
enough to subdivide. But it’s 
easy to drive -specially in 
automatic form -and carries a 
monumental load. ( S22,295, 
6cyl, 4. II, 94kw } auto, but 
manual available ). 

Ford Laser Sport 

HOW to take five years off 
your white-collar image 
without dyeing the hair or rais¬ 
ing the heels: but be warned 
-Laser Sport’s performance 
level tends to turn hair grey. 

Twin-carb, hot paint version 
of the 1.5 Laser is a rowdy lit¬ 
tle blaster that gobbles bigger 
cars on both the straights and 
roundabouts. But in spite of 
full song and dance act it’s 
practible, and fairly comfor¬ 
table at modest pressure. 
($11,900, 4cyl, 1.51, 64kw, 5sp 
manual). 

Holden Commodore 
VC6 

NOW built only to SL 
specification in New Zealand, 
the Opel-origin Commodore 
comes in superplush SL/E 



M «* 820 ... driver’s car 


racket where a selection of 
hard-to-get Japanese 
hardtops - Mil- 
jshi Scorpion, Honda 
Mazda Cosmo, 
ft* F «go - are noted for 
J^ng high prices after a 
* service. 

following are 10 of the beat 
individtuil models from local 
Hcmbly rv e driven this year: 

D *tsun Pulsar 

by all you 
re0 d “bout rapidly spinn- 
8 stars that puff out radio 
. J’** J? atned pulsars. The 
tkZf* 1 is essentially or- 
hw* front-drive, and since 
J* r “irly late in the field U is 
very well. Gearshift has 

tevX 1 ^ cris P ne «- Engine 
likc “n Alfa. 

Ur ger than the Civic-Mirage 
’5 Pulsar will keep its 
well and enlarge Datsun 
appeal. Other high 
wuita: I7km/1 thrift (not quite 


5J«» well 
ft* handl 
ifj 45kto, 
XMs/car: 


form only as an assembled im¬ 
port. However it doesn’t come 
with the new 5-speed gearbox 
-Australians can buy this only 
in the 1.9 and 2.8 litre models. 

By far the best of the local 
models is the 3.3 SL auto with 
power steering - a fast, Euro¬ 
handling mid-size sedan with 
typical Aussie toughness. 
Though the SL4 manual is the 
big seller, It can't match the 
zing of the six nor the 
smoothness of the Holden 
auto .($20,005, Beyl, 3.31, 82kw, 
auto, but manual available). 

Mazda 323 1.5 Limited 

CLOSE kin of the badge- 
engineered Ford Laser Ghia, 
323 1.5 Limited is slightly 
more elegant • and a hard argu¬ 
ment to resist If you’re 
downsizing but hanging on to 
as much luxury as you can get. 

Massive space in such a small 
car is one feature of the 323 
(and Laser) sedan series -rear 
backrests fold, floor lifts to 
reveal additional space under 
already-Iarge boot. Likeable 
front-drive handling, velour 
upholstery complete the 
package.0/2,795, 4cyi, 1.51, 
SSkto, Ssp manual). 



Toyota Crasalda GL ... opulently kitted out Dataun Pulsar. . . European attributes 


Mazda 626 Limited 

TOP-model Mazda produced 
in New Zealand “Limited” is 
up-market five-speed edition of 
long-established 626 
series.Slightly smaller than 


rival two-litre saloons, 626 is 
respected for crisp, predictable 
handling, excellent roadhold¬ 
ing ... a driver’s car. 

Boot space is average but ex¬ 
tends in two stages via 60-40 
split rear backrests. Latest styl¬ 


ing revisions: smoothed front- 
end, reshaped instruments. Lin- 
changed: Quality engineering, 
good comfort, reliable 
economy/ $14,650, 4cyl, 1.91, 
82kw, 5sp manual). 


Mitsubishi Sigma 
Super Saloon 

THOUGH innovation is 
strongest in the Mitsubishi's 
small cars, the two-litre Super 
Saloon is conventionally ad- 
Continuad Page 30 
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Port rail of a Maori noman Gottfried Lhdauer 26“ x 21' 


Where do you buy You could tiy the occasional art auction, but yotill 

£m " need expert assistance. How do you find an art 

Hlt€ art expert whose not tltc auctioneer? 

• rr» _ | jk You may consult an academic, but he won’t knovy 

111 IN ew Z^aianar much about investment potential. Or you could 
visit die International Art Centre. We number among our clientele rnany influential: • 
business leaders. Confidential art investment advice Is also providedfor Company art ■ : 
collections. We are die only gallery in New Zealand to cany a permanent collection of 
, .r : eariy and rare appreciating art •; 

INTERNATIONAL : - 
ART CENTRE 





P.O. BOX 37-344, PAtiNELL, AUCKLAND. 
PHONE: 784*10 •• 
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You pays your (big) money and takes your choice 

;-v .. :i»i li'if 
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Ford Laser Sport. .. turns hair grey 


From Page 29 

inirable - the archetypal 
Japanese sedan: Clean-lined, 
gimmick-free shell with stylish 
waistline focus, Sigma SS is 
thoroughly practical from 
bumper to (rubber-tipped) 
bumper. 

Interior is bright and comfor- 
table in Monza-cloth 
upholstery and well-matched 
vinyls, and equipment level is 
lavish. Meal long or short-haul 
business sneaker, with modern 
mechanism, well-balanced use 
of spac c.($14,295, 4cyl', 2.01, 
76ktt<, 5sp manual, but auto 
available). 


Rover 3500 

WHAT'S an old girl like you 
doing in a lineup of latest 
likeables? Perhaps because 
she’s there. Rover’s 3.5 litre V8 
is the most costly car made in 
New Zealand, the ultimate 
locally assembled executive ex¬ 
press. 

In spite of few design 
changes in recent times she’s 
holding her age well. Very posh 
in spite of the rise of 
automotive middle classes, 
Rover soldiers on with this 
massive hatchback that costs a 
bundle but runs quite thriftily. 
Still a pleasant alternative to 
Aussie sixes .($33,450, 8cyl also 
Gcyl/2.61, 3.51, IlShv, auto). 


Subaru Leone 4WD 
ONLY four-wheel-drive sedan 
from local assembly, latest 
Subaru follows success of 
similar station wagon. Already 
given the nod by the skiing set, 
4WD version of the good- 
looking Leone has simple Rip- 
lever engagement of rear wheel 
drive by the "quadrazontal” 
engine which normally is hitch¬ 
ed to the front wheels. 

Though it lacks the low-ratio 
transmission option of the 
wagon, it goes on where two- 
wheel drive gives up. Sedan is 
heavy on gadgets that 
work .($14,995, 4cyl, 1.81, 59kw, 
4sf> manual). 


Toyota Cressida GL 
LUXURY without fuel¬ 
hogging in this kingsize four 
which is the ultimate persuader ) 
for dropouts from the six-' 
cylinder brigade. Opulently kit¬ 
ted out with plush furnishings, 
power windows and S1000 
worth of PYK “Compo" 
sound, Cressida corners the 
“heavy” two-litre sector and 
copes with former Crown (now 
abdicated) owners. 

Super-smooth performance: 
manages to retain sub-lOOkm/h 
agility without using much 
fuel: 10-l2km/litre is normal 
range for town, 
country.fi 19,250, 4cyl, 1.91, 
82kw, auto bur 5sp manual 
available). 


Rover 3600 . . . holding her ege well Ford Falcon wagon ... for the classic Kiwi lifestyle 


This year’s crop for auto-motivated executives 








, m ■■ d.... 


Subaru Leone .. . follows earlier success 


Sigma Super Saloon ■ ■. conventionally admirable 


Not all business 


You’re an executive. There’s a lot riding on 
you. And when you make a decision, you have 
to be fast and you have to be right. There’s no 
room for guesswork, and intuition alone is 
undependable. 

Tb make those accurate, level-headed deci¬ 
sions, you have to analyse subtle shades of 
complex information. To that end, we offer the 
IBM 3279 Colour Display and a package of 
graphic programs. 


As more and more executives are discover¬ 
ing, the IBM 3279 can help provide perspec¬ 
tives a monochrome terminal can't. With its 
ability to highlight elements through colour 
and graphics, the IBM 3279 helps to distin¬ 
guish the relative importance of data. 

Colour makes it so much easier to pin* 
point and assess data on a crowded screen 
— a feature especially helpful when working 
with changing, complicated information 


are black and white. 

Set cost analysis. 

3279 Colour Terminal. It’s an 
vision-making tool, designed to 
your productivity, and the pro- 
lt the people in your company 


If you agree with our case for colour, 
wouldn’t it be a good decision for you to try the 
IBM 3279? 

For more information or a demonstration, 
in living colour of course, call Wellington 
729-499. Auckland 778-910. Christchurch 
792-840. -- — ■— 


We put it all together is what sets us apart. _ 


Holden Commodore . . . Aussie toughness 
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Mazda 323 . . . small-aizo luxury 




FOURTH ESTATE 

SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE! 


To subscribe to or purchase any of the newspapers, 
directories or books published by the Fourth list ale 
Group simply fill in and post the coupon below. Please 
make oul cheques as indicated (overseas postage rates oil 
request). If two different companies are indicated for 
multiple purchases, please make out cheque to Fourth 
Estate Group, P O Box 9344, Wellington. 


(Please s where appropriate) 


I/We enclose $40 for one year’s subscription to National 
Business Review. □ Please bill me/us. 

I/We enclose $95 for one year’s subscription to The 
Capital Letter. □ Please bill me/us. 

I/We enclose $5 per copy plus 50 cents postage for. 

copy/ies of The Office Book. 

□ I/We enclose $40 per copy for.copy/ies of the World 

Leasing Yearbook. 

I/We enclose $50 per copy plus $3 postage for. 

copy/ies of the 22nd edition of the New Zealand Business 
Who’* Who. 

I/We enclose $5.00 per copy plus 50 cents postage for 

.copy/ies of The Computer Book. 

I/We enclose $7.50 per copy plus 50 cents postage for 
copy/ies of The Money " 


Name..,. 

Address. 


{ Occupation. 
§ Signature.... 
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What wine the executive should buy for Christmas 
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by Frank Thorpy 

NO self-respecting executive 
will be able to live without 
French Champagne this 
Christmas. 

Now off import licence, this 
wine, traditionally the wine of 
commiseration as well as that of 
celebration, is in plentiful sup¬ 
ply and the number of its fans 
is increasing here as in all coun¬ 
tries. 

Dom Perignon is, of course, 
the dernier cri and no chi-chi 
restaurant will be without it. 
With prices ranging on the 
wine lists between $60 to $70 a 
bottle, the agents say there is a 
heavy demand. It will be 
available in certain wholesale 


outlets at about $30 to $35 a 
bottle, cheaper than one can 
buy it in Paris. 

Other champagnes are avail¬ 
able at wholesale outlets at 
prices ranging from $16.66 for 
Veuve Clicquot non-vintage, 
$ 17 for Lana on to about $35 for 
a good vintage Krug. 

New Zealand is now making 
champagne by the traditional 
French method and with the 
right grapes too. Montana’s 
Lindaeur will be distributed 
throughout before Christmas at 
about $9.95 a bottle in wine 
shops. It is a very drinkable 
champagne, perhaps better 
with a little more age but a very 
good effort and worth buying. 
Penfolds was first on the 


market with a traditional cham¬ 
pagne-like wine — Verdernay 
at $8.71, but available only 
from the winery this year. Next 
year the winemaker assures me 
there will be a much wider 
distribution, 

Selaks for years has been 
turning out limited quantities 
of Cbampelle and it will again 
be available only from the 
winery at $8.50. 

For those who do not aspire 
to French Champagne, there 
are such wines available bb 
S panish sparkling Cordonoui 
at about $6.43 wholesale and 
South African Nederburg at 
$6.91 — not to forget that ex¬ 
cellent German Heinkell Troc- 
ken at $9.05 a bottle, a sparkl¬ 


ing wine made famous in 
England by Ribbentrop, as 
Hitler’s ambassador there. 

There are other New Zealand 
and Australian sparklings 
available but they pall once real 
champagne is tasted. 

The Australians do much 
better with the reds currently 
available. Orlando's Jacob 
Creek red is a firm favourite 
now, around $8.50 a bottle, 
while the excellent Wynns 
Coonawarra range of Finot 
Noir, Hermitage and Cabernet 
Sauvignon from, say, $7 to $9. 

Yalumba Claret is available 
at some wholesale outlets at 
$5.62, St Thomas Burgundy at 
$6.05, Seppelts Chalambar and 
Moysten at $6.60. 


Spanish Sangre de Toro, a 
red which suits many palates 
from the unsophisticated to 
that of connoisseurs, is 
available at $6.13. 

A Chateau Loudenne at 
$12.75 and Mouton Cadet at 
$8.14 reflect the best-priced 
Bordeaux. 

For whites, most consumers 
here think the New Zealand 
whites to be as good a range as 
the Australian, and the French 
and some German are very 
much overpriced. 

Blue Nun Liebfraumilch, 
$6.30 (on sale as a special m 
many American liquor stores 
during November at $US2.99), 
and some of the range of Alsa- 
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‘OYSTER DREDGING OFF STEWART ISLAND” 1888 

JOHN GIBB (1831-1909) 

500 Hand-Numbered Limited Edition Prints 









Painting actual size 6’ x 3‘4" (1830mm x 1020mm). Prints 1000mm x 670mm. 

com pieiej 3 fore]bou"rn1 "T" colonial artist. This painting, 

l ater F sold lfo?75Innt iiT 8 8 ln l ler ‘ :0lon,al Exhibition was shown in Australia and London and 
uier solu lor 75 pounds. U lias recently been returned to NZ. 

The Artist 

§©ss 3 §sgs@i& 

The Prints 

lUh’Shic S"“00 rfiTOn™ ° r5 “ b.nd 

Print Nos. MOO on Canvas $225 
Prim Nos. 101-500 Finest art paper 5135 


ORDER FORM 

Mail to: 

"John Gibb" Prims 
P.O. Box 348 
Auckland 
New Zealand 


Please charge my: 

Amcricun Express Card No. 

Visa Card No. 

Cheque enclosed 


Mr/Ms 


r J prints art paper |~ | canvas j j 


Address 


Signature 


lian whites, $9 to $ 10 , Kemto 
be the better value. 

White Burgundies from 
France, such as PouiUy-Fnim 
at $19.63, seem overpriced. 

One good buy in white ii 
Spanish Gran Vina Sol, non* 
dry, not too sweet, ai uound 
$6.97 a bottle, made from, 
mixture of Spanish Psprelkdi 
grapes and Sauvignon Blue. 

In New Zealand winn ih 
executive must have some rtdi 
in spite of the trend lowudj 
white. The only “snob” New 
Zealand reds are the Cabeinci 
Sauvignons. 

McWilliams had always Id 
this field but are now challeng¬ 
ed by others - Monism, 
Nobilo, Penfolds, Corbaiw md 
Vidals, 

Villa Maria has generally s 
fairly wide distribution in nine 
shops and it is a matter of ust 
— chacun a son gout. Babich, Tt 
Mata, Collard and Delegai m 
usually available only from the 
winery, whilst Mission 
Vineyards has improved in 
distribution outlets recently. 

In the whites, if only on ac¬ 
count of price, Cooks Chardon- 
nay 1980, winner of (he 
Tourist Hotel Corporation 
Cup for the wine gaining the 
highest points, is a must - 
$11.65 available only at the 
winery at Te Kauwhata. Other 
good Chardonnays, some of 
them gold medal winners, are 
available around $5 to $7, Villa 
Maria, McWilliams, Corbins, 
Montana, Mission and Pen- 
folds. All good drinking now. 

The other fashionable white 
grape ia Gewurztraminer. 
Matawhero Gisborne (available 
only by mail or personal visit). 
Montana, Rabord and Butler (i 
subsidiary of Rothmans owners 
of Corbans), Nobilos, Cooks 
and Penfolds are all available. 

As for Muller-Thurgau or 
RieBling-Sylvaner, the most 
commonly planted grape, you 
pay your money and back your 
fancy — very much an in¬ 
dividual choice. The smaller 
family concern San Marino, 
won the only gold medal in this 
class at the recent judging!. 

In the sparklings, I should 
mention Montana Bernadino 
Spumante. Mode from Muscat 
grapes it is the best attempt« 
making a real Italian-type Am 
Spumante. It is sweet but the 
sweetness is derived from tw 
grapes and it is not cloying, ro 
a family party whose tastes <w 
not run to French Champfigh*. 
it is an acceptable wine oi 
celebration, under $4> 

Now for the executive wh« 

pocket exceeds his discrimuu* 

tl °An Auckland wholesale win* 
and spirit wholesaler 
claims to have more than ^ 
Imported wineB in stock has iw 
following: 

1975 Chateau Mar|«“ 
$154, 1970 Cheval Blanc 
1976 Chateau Haut Brlon 
1976 Chiteau Ufi« JJ* 
child $76, 1964 Chateau FWjJ 
.t $310, 1971 Ch®bJ 
$111, 1973 Chateau dW^ 

at $151. . An bay 

My advice to thoseivJoW 

at that price is to * 
wines right away to 
wines are bought more 
show than for laymg down- 
This view Is reinforced^ 
the rocketing price* 
overseas auctions of one 
wines - *US30,0<5* J 
1822 La fit e R°t h>c K 
$US28,000 for fl n lB 
$US8,000 for 1830 0^, 
d’Yquem, mostly « r 
advertisement. .j , 0 

Alexander McNally ^ 
tracks down rare wines . 

Continued P*fl a3 ? 
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Progress in NZ’s vineyards, despite 1981’s trauma 


by Frank Thorpy reset 

rrb* indeed been a traumatic wine 

1981 for winemakers. Accusa- Geri 

uods of malpractice and hecti 
^alteration aroused misgtv- year 
S, and with higher prices T1 
Educed a slowdown in con- and 

Sopnon. f is8U < 

Dm k has also been a year ol June 
ouch self-examination and the tares 
nulls of that self examination bear 
find recriminations) are com- then 
jpg to fruition in better wines, and 

two at higher prices. got 

The industry has slowly by I 
Anne to the conclusion that it -p 
aide a mistake in allowing p cr 
*itcr lo be added legally to y Cor 
line. - tota 

But all this ii past history - 250 i 

over recent months I have 

liiited most wine areas and - 

twywhere I find a desire to 
nuke belter wine — typified by 
Corbans producing wine which 
carries a guarantee that it is 
made from 95 per cent juice 
and the Hawkes Bay vitners 
adopting a similar logo and 
purantee for most of their 
rinu, 

Fortified by Customs duties 
of $4.50, plus 20 per cent for 
ill imports under $2 a litre fob, 

$2A5 phis 20 per cent for im¬ 
ports free of licence and 85 
cents, plus 20 per cent for im¬ 
ports under licence or quota as 
ir is now called, the industry 
has a great chance to prove 
itself and plantings arc going 
ahead at a rapid pace. 

Rothmans (Corbans) has 
bought just on 1,000 hectares 
in Mariborough and already 
150 hectares have been planted 
'his year. Penfolds in Gisborne 
Jnd Marlborough has planted 
mostly under contract about 
400 hectares and plans the 
ume amount In 1982. 

A further 500 hectares have 
been planted in Hnwkes Bay 
“d two new wineries are plan¬ 
ned there, one for Cooks and 
nne for a local prominent lan¬ 
downer. 

Canterbury now has 60 hec- 
m in grapes and its first 
^ Helena, at Coutts 
Blind, near Christchurch, was 
opened by the Prime Minister 
wt month. The wine, white, 
produced from three-year-old 
won two bronze medals 
r* ; e «"t wine Competition, 

anut“ h - evementfora 

iiSrSlwi* German 
Danny Schuster, 
th * 'he Canterbury 

Sd,*S 1 P roduce good 
«nd Pinot Noir 

S e L ”*■ Gra P e trial8 

1 

f, om Pag 8 33 

&r ba > put * the 

diSr. w c cate B°rie 8 - 
winefor ^ a bottle of 
iCT^iiveof 

ounjh wft 0 ” who have 

^ a ««k or a 
CM « 8 hwin»R M0 ^ Who hflve 
ni0le » and wlmu ^ 1 ? 16 ~ or 
new d^ 1 k ,? know **y WiU 
theircelliin ^ rare wines in. 

‘ wlin^^wtlng to visit 
i. IohanniibeSj * 8 u ^ e Schloss 
' chateau Rhine or • 

[ Bm^^-Rothschad in . 

behind IronV" ^ " 8 **"**■ 

1 Cnui{ drare(vtfc , ‘i 8rlltte en ‘ 
Perhapi ^^(^ oFwine. 

. dtofjji n much lesser ’’ 

• Want 'S^J^' Sok . r - 
i ^nieTwi,? f.WW' 
J SbvS2L a H^?H792-:;, 
^ ve^^^-.I ipdk at It, .. 
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research team headed by Dr 
David Jackson nnd another 
winery is being planned by two 
German brothers who have 15 
hectares ready to harvest next 
year. 

The Ministry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries five-yearly survey 
issued in 1981 showed that by 
June 1980 there were 4785 hec¬ 
tares planted but only hulfwere 
bearing. Today it is estimated 
there are nt least 6000 hectares 
and the grand total is likely to 
go up to nearly 8000 hectares 
by 1985. 

The consumption of wine 
per head was 13.3 litres for the 
year ending June 1981 nnd this 
total came from approximately 
2500 hectares of bearing grapes 


plus imports. What figure of 
per capita consumption will we 
have when 8000 hectares of 
grapes are all bearing? 

There arc various schools of 
thought. One says with that 
amount of grapes alt wine will 
be made from grape juice only, 
and good grape juice at that, 
nnd the consumer will benefit. 
The other optimistic school 
places Us faith in exports. 

Another, mostly growers, say 
that phylloxera (a disease of 
vine roots which decreases 
yield) is so rife that the plan¬ 
tings will only keep ahead of 
the decreased yield as the 
disease spreads. 

Exports for the year ending 
June 1981 have jumped 48 per¬ 


cent, a total of nearly 600,000 
litres valued at over one million 
dollars. 

Canada was the largest ex¬ 
port market, but this year ex¬ 
porters have won some success 
in Germany which has had two 
very bad seasons and normally 
imports about half of its re¬ 
quirements. Japan appears to 
be an on and off market. The 
Japanese newcomers to wine 
tend to drink by labels which 
have been exclusively pro¬ 
moted by overseas advertising. 

England provides a small but 
steady market and John Avery, 
the principal stockist there of 1 
New Zealand wines, sees a con¬ 
tinuing market. 

Australia has been disappoin¬ 


ting but with the large number 
of New Zealanders in the prin¬ 
cipal cities, there should be a 
market. Australia imports 
about 7.5 million litres of wine 
overall, practically the same 
amount as it exportB. 

The industry has been given 
a five year breathing space by 
the Government. After that, 
present protective measures 
will be reviewed. 

The Government is 
establishing a new Viticultural 
and Cenological Research Ad¬ 
visory Council (VORAC), with 
representatives of the DSIR, 
MAF, Department of Health, 
the Wine Institute and the 
Grape Growers Council, which 
will integrate cenological, as 


well as viticultural research. Te 
Kauwhata to be retained as a 
research station and $250,000' 
allocated towards upgrading its 
facilities. 

All in all, the stage is set fair 
for the wine industry. 
Bolstered by Government ap¬ 
proval and restrictive duties 
against imported wines, it must 
now demonstrate that it is wor¬ 
thy of that support. 

There is indication that the 
more responsible members of 
the industry are fuLly aware of 
that responsibility and all con¬ 
sumers of wine will wish them 
well — but keep the prices 
down — $11.60 for a bottle of 
wine, albeit a gold medal, is not 
the way to the consumers heart! 


COMMODORE A 

THIS IS ACARI AM PROUD 
TO CALL MY OWNr 


“After being a member of the design team on the 
Opel Rekord, one of Europe’s top selling sedans, I 
was seconded to General Motors Holden to tailor the 
car to meet conditions In this part of the world. 

The result Is Commodore 4. 

Commodore 4 Is as refined as the car I worked on 
In Germany. But more efficient in some areas. 



Outside the car Is compact — retaining the original 
clean cut, elegant German styling. But. there is more 
to the design than good looks. The Commodore Is 
extremely aerodynamic, thereby reducing fuel waste 
to a bare minimum. Inside the design efficiency Is 
translated into a passenger cabin of Incomparable 
size. A cabin that is superbly equipped and appointed 
for maximum driving comfort. 

General Motors have used their vast resources to 
bring you the world's most wanted features In a 
motorcar that is still quite attainable." 

The Commodore Is available In 4 cylinder L and SL 
sedans and wagons and the luxury 6 cylinder SLand 
SUE models. 


Polar HonanborflOf. Qonorol Motors EnglnoarlnB Exocutlva 

The engine for example, which now incorporates 
some of the most advanced carburatlon technology 
In the world. Few other two litre four cylinder cars 
can hope to equal the fuel efficiency, (8.131 /100 
Kms (34.74 mpg) — National Alternative Fuel TeBt), 
low rev torque and overall power this technology 
delivers. 
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your holiday as a holiday to beat stress 


by Iris Barrow 

HARRY couldn’t understand 
it. He had iust returned from 
three weeks holiday, yet he felt 
as irritable and tired as he had 
before he went away. 

This 33-year-old business ex¬ 
ecutive knew that he had been 
pushing himself before Christ¬ 
mas, but the thought or immi¬ 
nent holidays had kept him go¬ 
ing. So he ignored the tension 
headaches and continual knot 
in his stomach, promising 
himself that it would all come 
right once he got away from the 
office. 

In order to relax, and make 
up for a lack of exercise during 
the year, Harry chose a tramp¬ 
ing holiday. He took off into 
the bush with a friend, an ex¬ 
perienced tramper, happily 
recalling the tramping trips of 
his youth. 

Within two days he was stiff, 
sore and extremely tired; still 
he couldn't lose face in front of 
his friend, so he kept going. 
Finally though he had to give 
up because he developed flu; 
no doubt as a result of sleeping 
out in wet conditions. 

In retrospect Harry decided 
that he had received little or no 
benefit from his holiday, bar 
losing some weight... and he 
was puzzled as to where he had 
gone wrong. 

Harry's mistake, which is a 
common one, was to suddenly 
try to function in an entirely 
different way than he was ac¬ 
customed to. Without prior 


preparation and build-up, this 
can create stress and throw the 
body into a state of mild shock, 
as it has not had time to adapt 
to the sudden changes imposed 
upon it. 

The business executive who 
works at consistently high 
pressure all year, and receives 
very little physical exercise, can 
do more harm than good if he 
follows Harry's example. 

If he indulges in strenuous 
activity during this three week 
period, to unwind quickly and 
make up for his lack of exercise 
throughout the year, he may 
well return to work without 
really having benefited from 
his holiday. 

We have to be very fit, both 
on the mental and physical 
levels in order to cope well with 
a sudden change to our 
lifestyle. To receive maximum 
benefit from a holiday we 
should starr preparing for it by 
winding down mentally (if at 
all possible) some little while in 
advance. 

Tfan activity oriented holiday 
is planned, then we should 
prepare for It by exercising 
daily for some weeks before¬ 
hand. Fitness has to be built up 
gradually; it cannot be achieved 
overnight. 

To keep the benefits of the 
end-of-year break, physical ex¬ 
ercise should be maintained on 
a daily basis once back at work. 
The person who wishes to 
function at peak efficiency will 
also allow time-out daily for 
mental relaxation. 



Fallow her example . .. take It easy. 


For it is only then that we 
provide the right opportunity 
to function at the deepest level 
of consciousness . . . and 
everything of a worthwhile 
nature, and of real value must 
evolve from this level. 

The holiday period provides 
a unique opportunity for peo¬ 
ple to get away from pressure 
and start being in touch with 
themselves once more. 

We tend to hold ourselves 
tightly together, and function 
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within rigid frameworks and 
structures just so that we can 
cope with the day to day bus¬ 
iness of living. It is essential for 
us to allow time to relax and 
unwind in order to continue 
functioning well. 

We cannot expect to main¬ 
tain a high level of creativity let 
alone productivity, if we are 
mentally drained and physical¬ 
ly tired. The person who does 
not take time out for holidays, 
and for regular breaks “away 
from it all" will not be func- 

I ' rning in an efficient or com-r - 
stent way. 

They may force themselves 
Dng snd appear to be coping 
r a time, but they will be dip- 
ng into reserve energy; the 
suits of which are exhaustion 
id second-class performance. 

If wt are wise enough to use 
ur holiday period for the pur- 
ose for which it was intended, 
lat is to recharge our batteries 
n all levels, we will return to 
'ork refreshed, invigorated, 
nd with a new release of 
restive energy. 

To do this means leaving the 
riefcasc of unfinished business 
ar the year, and planning 
etails for the year ahead back 
t the office. The benefits of 
oing this will be obvious in 
he increased feelings of well- 
eing experienced over the 
brthcoming months. 

As a rule of thumb, the 
msier we are, the more highly 
irganised we have to be in our 
lay to day lives; the more we 
veed to have regular pressure- 
free holidays, and take daily 
:lme out to unwind. 

The most beneficial type of 
loliday is usually the one 
where the maxim “moderation 
in all things" is adopted. If we 
are wise enough to achieve 
balance — the balance between 
relaxation and activity, social 
intercourse and time alone, 
mental stimulation and just 
"sitting and watching the grass 
grow'' — we will experience 
positive benefit on all levels. ; 

; Letting go of organised 
thought: and immediate Con¬ 
cerns is an effective way of 
reducing strew;-and giving us 
tte opportunity to "balance 
out" wjthhn We afi have the 
Ability to achieve this essential 


The buildup of stress over 
the working year can be con¬ 
siderable, and often reaches (he 
point by the end of the year 
when both health and effi¬ 
ciency are affected. 

Yet so uften the person con¬ 
cerned is the last one to 
recognise that it is time to call a 
halt and let go of as many of the 
external factors governing their 
lives as possible. 

An indication that we are 
under too much stress is when 
we have difficulty in letting go 
of work. If we cannot forget it 
once we are on holiday, and 
leave it behind us, then we may 
be caught on a work treadmill. 
In this case stress will be on top 
of us, rather than wc being on 
top of it. 

Should this be the case, im¬ 
mediate action is called for; the 
stress cycle must be broken as 
quickly as possible, and new, 
healthier patterns of function¬ 
ing established. To help facili¬ 
tate this, the following exercise 
will prove useful. 

Write out all your worries, 
and the things which are “bug¬ 
ging" you. Take your time in 
doing this, and do it as fully 
and completely as you can. 
Bearing in mind (and this is im¬ 
portant) that you arc doing it ns 
an off-loading and letting-go ex¬ 
ercise, to dear your mind. 

Confirm the puposc of the 
exercise by writing at the end 
“I now let go of this" and 
mean it. 

Don't read it, once you’ve 
written it, you’re trying to lei 


go, not feed back in. 1 ^ 
burn the paper, and 2 
pleasure in watching it bum 

This exercise is very dTwin 
when done with the right g. 
titude of mind; it will hdpycq 
clear your mind and rainaft 
free you to enjoy the read 
your holiday. 

If you can then look fo 
something to do over the 
holidays which will absorb raj 
to the extent that you will Inp 
of organised thought and q. 
mediate concerns, yon *jj 
have taken the next pashm I 
step to break the stress cycle 

The activity you choost rf 
course must not create lu on 
tension or have a high area 
factor attached. 

The person who feds they 
haven’t time to put these bj- 
gestions into practice, is lb 
very person whose need to do 
so is probably the greatest. 

Finally, use your holidays 
not only as a time to reki 
physically, but as a time tola 
go mentally on the deeptsi 
level. 

So that you once again sun 
functioning on that deeper 
level of consciousness whkh 
will allow you to get in tend 
with yourself and “tap in" to 
your inner resources. To do» 
is to build up a level of mmiil 
energy which will stand you "ra 
good stead for the coming yur 
ahead. 

Iris Harrow Is a principal ol 
Auckland's Applied Psychd- 
ogy Centre. 
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Forget politics — start reading for semblance of sense 


ty Gordon McLauchlan 

THB so-called science of 
pummelled into a 

Srflimp generalities dur¬ 
ian election campaign, so 

2 subsequent holiday period 

®,«od time to scrape oft the 

L overlay ^ «« ch u 8 fl,n 

game semblance ot sense. 
There are a number ot books 
.hid) will restore the mind in 
jjj s way among the Christmas 

n op. 

Perhaps the most entertain- 
tout two novels, both telling 
i about the heady, more 
freewheeling business at- 

uBiphere in Hong Kong and 
Singapore where those master¬ 
ful manipulators of money, the 
Chinese, operate. 

The first is Noble House by 
Junes Claveli (Hodder and 
Stoughton; $19.95) which 
clambered quickly onto the 
best-selling list. Claveli certain¬ 
ly has his limitations as a 
novelist but he spina sprawling 
yarns that drag hundreds of 
ihomands of readers along in 
suspense, 

Me House is a tale of the 
largest finance house in Hong 
Kong and its straggle to sur¬ 
vive in the face of take-over tac¬ 
tics by its biggest competitor. 
TaiNtHMW (Hamish Hamil¬ 
ton; $14.95) is a tight tale of 
business in Singapore, told by 
Noel Barber, a longtime nonfic¬ 
tion writer who has turned to 
fiction for the first time and 
done so like an old pro. 

But for those who want to 


stick to the fuels uncluttered by 
the need for dramatisations, 
there is some highly readable 
nonfiction about too. 

For u global look at tile 
economic future, there is The 
U’oriti Challenge by Jean-Juques 
Servjii-Schrcibcr (Collins; 

$ 19.95. Paperback, $12.95) 
which gives a compelling view 
of tile factors which luivc led to 
where the world is and a vivid 
assessment of where it is 
heading. A shade too plausible 
for me, bul a broad picture of 
the world economy which 
helps pull it belter into focus. 

At the other end of the scale 
(here is a microcosinic look at 
the world of economics as it af¬ 
fects everyone every day. Whai 
livery New /.calander Should 
Knoto About Money by Dawn li 
Lorimcr and Roger J Bowden 
(Collins; $8.95) is refreshingly 
not one of those one-man- 
upmanship books by successful 
businessmen mercilessly pat¬ 
ronising us about how to make 
millions with comparatively lit¬ 
tle effort. 

This is a highly intelligent 
perception of the best way to 
make money work on a day to 
day basis. It is written by a cou¬ 
ple or academics, is extremely 
practical, if a trifle basic for 
anyone who has been knocking 
around the marketplace profes¬ 
sionally for very long. 

Bowden is a New Zealander 
working in Western Australia 
who acts as an adviser to the 
World Hank as well and 
L.orimcr is a Canadian also 
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teaching in Australia. Their 
previous collaboration was 
What Hveiy Auuraliun Should 
Know About .. . guess what? 

One international book 
which will undoubtedly com¬ 
mand u large readership in the 
business community is The 
Moneylenders by Anthony 
Sampson (Hodder and Stough¬ 
ton; $24.95). 

Sampson has an established 
reputation as an indcfiitigablc 
researcher and graphic writer 
in the various international 
business arenas. I’m sure that 
anyone who wants to son out 
his thoughts on die operations 
of multinationals will be en¬ 
thralled by this book. 

My favourite hook on busi¬ 
ness and economics this year is 
Paper Money by Adam Smith, 
published in the United States 
by Summit Books, a subsidiary 
of Simon and Schuster. I c 
haven’t been able to find out f 
who will bring the book into t 
New Zealand, but the assump- s 
tion is that it will be published [ 
in Britain and then brought in fl 
here. t 

"Adam Smith” is a pseu¬ 
donym for George J W Good- ^ 
man, an American former £ 
Rhodes Scholar who has also , 
been a magazine editor snd has | 
published three novels. He is ( 
witty, urbane and wise and I i 
suggest you pm his name and 
the name of the book in your p 
diary for about May and shop 
around then fur the English 
edition which one hopes will 
have surfaced here by then. 

The commentary books this 
year on New Zealand and New 
Zealanders are a dismal lot. The 
Property llootn by Auckland 
developer Oily Newland 
(Shortland Publications; $9.95) 
is a revised and updated version 
of his earlier The Coming Nero 
Zealand Property Boom. It 
belongs to the real estate 
development school of prose, 
noted for its gung-ho, jocular, 
chortling pul-down style. 

The most enlightening pas¬ 
sages In tiiis book are the 
quotes at the head of each 
chapter by such classical pro¬ 
perly developers as William 
Shakespeare, T S Eliot and 
Charles Dickens. It is really a 
hook for ingenuous beginners 
who must be able to believe the 
world's population can be 
roughly divided Into right-wing 
good guys and left-wing bnd- 

dles- _ . . 

John Kennedy's Straight 
prom the Shoulder (Whitcoulls; 
$13.95) is as perceptive and ex¬ 
citing as a collection of the 
Saturday editorials from the 
smaller provincial newspapers. 

It is an earnest, well meaning 
homily. 

So thank goodness for Tom 
Scott’s Snakes and Leaders 
(Whitcoulls; $6,95), as crisp 
and amusing as the author 
almost always is. . 

For work-jaded hohdav 
makers who want an easy read, 
three titles come immediately 
to mind: The Bogle am The 
Raven by Pauline Gedge 
(Penguin; $6.95); An Indecent 
Obssession by Colleen Mc¬ 
Cullough (Harper ^ Row; 
$19.95) and Greenstone Lend by 
Yvonne Kalman (Macdonald; 

$17*95), ; ' 

’ ThcV dre aU melodramas that 

j. are hard to put down. GwgeU 

a New Zealander now living in 
Canada who hab built up an In- 
; temational following.;. • . 

McCullough’s >Th$-.<Tb or * 

*• Birds is a cortmwcial pHen-- 
y omenon of Our tipie. It is stlU 
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does on a small group of people 
for a relatively brief period of 
their lives, compared with the 
sweeping saga of The Thorn 
Birds. But it proves that the 
author's narrative talent is ex¬ 
traordinary. 

As literature, these novels 
will prove ephemeral, but as 
entertainment they are 
remarkably successful and this 
latest — zooming straight to the 
top of the best-seller list in the 
United States — will make 


Norfolk Island resident Mc¬ 
Cullough a second fortune. 

Greenstone Land has received 
widespread positive publicity, 
mainly because its Auckland 
author received $ 100,000-plus 
in advances. The story is set in 
early New Zealand, is overly 
adjectival and adverbial in 
style, but while it has no more 
literary worth than Mc¬ 
Cullough’s novels it has 
something of their narrative 
pull. 


If you want books to hand 
round the family during Lhe 
holidays without straining 
anyone’s intellect, try them. 

Footnote: McLauchlan has 
been far too modest In his 
recommendations for Christ¬ 
mas reading. His own recent 
work, The Acid Test (Methuen, 
916.95) — an anthology of 
humorous New Zealand writing 
— is particularly appropriate for 
this season of good cheer - 
Editor. 
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Yuletide with VIPs (very interesting presents) 


by Allan Parker 

ABOUT this lime each year, the daily press 
starts tunning its string of hardy annual 
Christmas stories. 

One of the hardiest is the picture-and-story 
about the mountains of North Pole-directed 
mail the Post Office gets from the nation's kids. 
(Santa must be the best Christmas present ever 
invented for the Post Office — or does he iust 
take a slice off the top for helping boost those 
profits?) 

Then, of course, there is the pre-Christmas 
round of interviews with prominent citizens 
about what they would like for Christmas. It 
gives our important folk a chance to express no¬ 
ble sentiments about peace, goodwill and love 
towards all men, including the South African 
Rugby Board. 

Lofty idealism has its place, to be sure, but the 
trite wishes they bestow on us through the pages 
rf the press must be the biggest continuing con 
perpetrated on all we gullible suckers. 

Secretly, they all have completely dillerenr 
Christmas wishes (bereft of altruism) which 
they send to Santa each year — the letters that 
the pnstic doesn't show the cadet reporters 
when they iror along for their seasonal story. 

but this year, National Business Review has 
obtained copies of a selection of previnusly- 
coiifidential VIPs' “pressic” hit lists. 

The documents, leaked to NBR by a highly- 
placed sorting room temp, reveal the real desires 
of many of the country's most influential 
organisations and individuals. 

Topping the list, unquestionably, are the 
.secret Christmas wishes of our political leaders. 

All three have a common demand in their 
“Dear Santa" letters, although they put it in dif¬ 
ferent words. 




(• ; 
life.'. 








Our Rob, for example, says simply (and, we 
thought, a touch bluntly): “Listen, Claus, you 
should know by now what I want — no, demand 
— for Christmas. That’s to be PM again. I’ll ex¬ 
pect action by Christmas. If you don’t come to 
the party on this one, expect the shutters to go 
up around the F.EZcome Christmas Eve. Yours 
etc, Rob." 

A bit undiplomatic, perhaps, but Santa may 
be mollified by Bill’s plea: “Dear Mr Claus, I 
know you might think this a bit presumptuous 
of me but what I'd really, really like for 
Christmas is to be Prime Minister, I think I’d 
even settle for just staying Leader of the Opposi¬ 
tion. I know it's asking a lot, Mr Claus, but the 


silly people who didn’t vote for me obviously 
need someone like me to push around. So, in 
that way I’m juat what all those poor misguided 
people need at the top. Yours in supplication 
and with deepest respect, Bill. 

PS: If you can't manage either or these, I'd be 
happy to be on the front benches either way.” 

The third of our three wise men, Bruce, was a 
bit cheeky in trying to hedge his bets with the 
sleigh-setter from the North Pole: “Dear Santa, 
For Christmas, I’d like to hold the balance of 
power. And, if I do, I’d like the wisdom of 
Solomon to know what to do with it. Thanks in 
advance, Bruce.” 

While we’re on the subject of politics, we 
thought the following letter was rather topical: 
“Dear Santa, For Christmas I would like a new 
computer. If your finances don’t stretch that far, 


how about an abacus? Or anything that helps us 
add up better. Yours from hiding, The Chief 
Electoral Officer." 

There was another letter on Parliamentary 
letter-head, but it was signed a bit cryptically, so 
we can’t tell you who was responsible: “Dear 
Santa, Now that the unthinkable has happened 
and R seems to be back we’d like some of the 
those new board games about politics so we can 
figure out a strategy that will work. Yours 
anonymously, The Colonels.” 

Politicians, of course, aren’t the only people 
with secret desires. Our leaked letters include a 
number from some of the country’s high-profile 
political fringe elements. 

We thought the one from Jim Knox was quite 
interesting: “Dear Santa, All I really want for 
Christmas is for you to come up with a way to 



The l Scotch. 

So smooth, ifc the worlds Number One Scotch Whisky. 

Johnnie Whiter Red Label. Bom 1820 -stillgoing strong. 


solve my embarrassing problem of Ken andB 
without me losing face. And while I’m on i 
losing face line, could you please arrange 
remove Chile from the world. Ta, Jim.” 

There was a letter from another Jim, jj 
Rowe, from the Employers Federation: "Dt 
Santa, As one employer to another, I kno 
you’ll understand why I’m asking you to gent 
silly idea about four-day weeks out of <n 
workers’ heads. Goodness knows, you mu 
have problems with idle elf hands getting upt 
all sons of mischief throughout the rest of tk 
year. But down here, giving them all that exn 
time would be simply ruinous. Yours in syu 
pathy, Jim.” 

We weren’t quite sure how to interpret tU 
next letter from Rob Storey, president a 
Federated Farmers. Is it a Christmas wish?Or) 
there some coded message in it. “Dear Suit) 
Keep up the good work! With appreciation 
Rob." i 

Air New Zealand was equally brief in in ri 
quest to Santa: “Dear Sumn, Help! Yours o 
desperation, Des." 

So, too, was rhe management of Skybd 
“Dear Santa, Can you let us have your flyty 
secret. We’ll even leave you a life lncmberthlj 
ticket on rhe hearth. Yours etc, Skybus." 

Another to promise some goodies for Santa ii 
return for Christmas wishes-come-true was ill 
wine industry: “Dear Santa, Con you plea) 
save us from Aussie imports and u watery gravj 
Yours with a sweetener, the Wine Industry. Pi 
Hope you enjoy the cask of moselle we'll led 
under the artificial tree, compliments of Frank] 

Television New Zealand's lan Cross had aid 
ter, too: “Dear Sunu, For Christmas, I'd like) 
be freed front politicians and troublesome cti 
rent affiiirs journalists. Not necessarily in lh| 
order. Yours in confusion, Ian." 

There was no confusion about Fletch) 
Challenge’s Christmas wish: “Dear San) 
We’re thinking bigger, now can you moke j 
bigger? Yours from on high, Ron and Hugh. 

PS: Please can you push up aluminium pricj 
too? And a lew new downstream industn 
wouldn’t go amiss." i 

Jarden and Co, stockbrokers to the wealth 
have made a request, too: “Dear Santa, Plea 
for Christmas, can you send us another Do) 
Myers. Yours in haste on the way to the ban 
the Partners.” : 

Although it’s a little out of our normal line 
interest, we thought you might be interested 
the two letters we spied from two of the ye* 
more prominent people. j 

The first was from HART's Pauline McKJ 
"Dear Santa, I know I’ve had to drop out,! 
my mates are still keen to carry on. Can j 
please send them a good reason to. Yours inli 
bo, Pauline.” 

The Rugby Union’s Ces Blazey had a sp« 
plea, too: “Dear Santa, Please don’t let thl 
other countries boycott the Brisbane Gad 
because we’ll just get the blame again, h 
please don’t forget Danic and the boys* 
Christmas Eve. Yours on the defensive, C« 

Finally, in our mailbag of secret dreams, 
came across a letter to Santa from a Reg) 
chfield, of Wellington: "Dear Santa, Pleases 
me a way to stop myself making pre-elfd 
predictions that I can’t get out of easily al 
wards. Yours red-faccdly, Reg.” 


Small colour computers here too late for Christmas 

AFTER mnnth* nf inmaluino ji. u , . ... ___ , .... . 


AFTER months of tantalising 
local computer "hobbyists” 
with their success overseas, the 
small colour computers will 
begin arriving on the local 
market late this year or early 
next — just too late for the 
Christmas market. 

The Radio Sltack colour 
computer — a low-end machine 
for the TRS-80 range — could 
be available now, if It were not 
for a vast Christmas market to 
be satisfied in Europe and the 
United States. 

This has meant supplies at 
this end of the world are simply 
not available, said a spokesman 
for the local agent, David Reid 
Data Products. 

Commodore has had a little 
more luck with its supplies of 
the VIC machine. A few have 
been sent out to local dealers 
and there are seven or eight 
users who have actually receiv¬ 
ed VICs, said Commodore 


New Zealand managing direc¬ 
tor Tim Edney. 

Bui chances of buying one 
until next year are nil, unless 
you are one of the many users 
who have pre-ordcred. 

There may, in fact, be some 
fierce disputes ahead between 
Commodore distributors and 
their customers, as the initial 
shipment appears to have been 
over-subscribed. 

Both machines ore designed 
for attachment to the domestic 
colour television receiver, so 
removing the need for a visual 
display, one of the most expen¬ 
sive features of the “personal" 
computer. A purpose-built col¬ 
our display is optionally 
available to head off family 
squabbles. 

Colour is complemented by 
sound and graphics capabilities 
and a communications inter¬ 
face, allowing users — theo¬ 


retically, at least — to set up 
private networks through their 
telephone lines. 

Availability of the relatively 
inexpensive colour machines 
could at last bring a turnaround 
in the "hobby" market, to date 
confined chiefly to the well-off 
electronics enthusiast. 

While on excellent tool for 
playing games, the small colour 
machines, agents point out, 
lend themselves to more 
serious educational end home 
budgeting uses. 

One of the closest approaches 
to the Colour Computer/VIC 
scale among currently available 
equipment is the Atari range. 
The Atari 400 and the more 
recently released 800 are han¬ 
dled by the "other side’* of the 
David Reid group, David Reid 
Electronics, which reports keen 
interest in the machines. 

The company and its distri¬ 


butors have sold more than 100 
of the Atari machines since 
they were first brought here in 
late September. The vast ma¬ 
jority have obviously been the 
less expensive 400. 

With its simple touch-sensi- 
live keyboard and limited 
capacity, the 400 is emphatical¬ 
ly a hobby computer, designed 
for the person who wants to 
learn to program; the 800 is a 
"personal computer plus", 
with application to small bus¬ 
iness use, said a David Reid 
spokesman. 

But at $1295 and $2695 
respectively for a basic con¬ 
figuration, the 400 and 800 
clearly approach the rather 
more well-ofT hobbyist than the 
new colour machines. . j .', 

The Radio Shack colour 
computer will weigh in at $699, 
while the Commodore VIC ia 
selling at $899. 
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